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For the Companion, 
SALLUST AND HIS HORSE. 


The new teacher stopped on the playground 
after school, to make the acquaintance of his 
scholars. 

“Now, boys, I’ve seen the new church, and 
Boyd’s big spring, and the South Mountain. 
What other objects of interest are there in the 
town?” 

“There’s Sallust, sir!’’ cried a dozen voices. 
“Hlaven’t you seen Sallust? Or Pitch and Tar? 
0, come along! It’s just a step!’? and we 
dragged him up the sleepy village street, tow- 
ards the cornfields and woods beyond, lying 
quiet in the glare of a July afternoon sun. 

“Is it to the Horti Sallustiana that I go?” de- 
claimed the teacher, who was very fresh from 
college. | 

“{ don’t know, sir. Tar is black, and so is 
Pitch; but Sallust is the blackest of all. Here 
heis! Hello, Sallust! Mr, Justus has come to 
call on you.” 

Mr, Justus and the white-headed old negro 
touched their hats to each other. 

“Lam glad to see you, uncle,” said the young 
man. “I hear you are one of the factotums of 
Tarrytown.”’ | 

“{ reckon I is considable ob dat, sah. I is! 
ready to help in any immergincies. Dis is my | 
hohse, Pitch. Gib yoh hoof to de genelman, | 
sah,” watching anxiously, as the horse uncer- | 
tailll{ raised his delicate fore-foot for Mr. Justus 
ww'toueh. | 

“Yes, he was a very ’complished animal in his 
youth, dat Pitch. But he’s growin’ sober now. | 
Well, sah, ef yoh want an errand done in de | 
country, or a package sent, Sallust an’ Pitch kin 
tote it’s well ’s de mail, an’ twice as cheap, Or, 
ef yoh want yoh chilyun taught to ride, we’s at | 
yoh service. An’ ef yoh good lady wants any 
extry pastry or pickling, jis let her send for} 
Aunt Maria. Dat’s my wife, sah. Or ef yoh | 
good lady’s sick, or de chilyun, dar’s no such 
nurse in de country as” —— | 

“But there is no good lady nor children,” cried 
Mr. Justus, hastily. 

“Den I’m sorry foh yoh, sah. ‘Let all dem ' 
young men marry,’ says de good Book. No 
wife nor chilyun! Tut! tut!” | 

And shaking his head, Sallust led the way to | 
the cabin, followed by Pitch, who walked after | 
him like a dog, without rein or bridle. | 

“That horse is of a good strain of blood,” | 
cried Mr. Justus, as he passed him. ‘A Morgan |! 
Cottrell, Sallust?”’ | 

“No, sah. Better than that. Don’t have any | 
‘pinion of dem clumsy Morgans, nohow. Dat | 
hohse is ob de Gray Eagle stock. I saw him) 
pullin’ a dray in Pittsburg, and knowed him 
by his fetlock. I wasn’t brought up among ra-| 
cin’ stock for nuffin’.” | 

“You were a slave, then, uncle? Your master 


was fond of the turf?” | 
“Dat time’s all so long ago dat I disremember 
all about it,” with a cunning twinkle of the eye | 
Which the children well understood. 
Sallust and Maria had come to the village | 
twenty years ago,—runaway slaves. And al-| 
though the war had now emancipated all of their ' 
face, nothing could induce the old man to reveal 
the name of his old home or master to a stranger. 
“Dah’s no knowing how soon I might be | 


Snapped up, White folk’s laws is mighty on- | 
Sartin.”’ 








He evaded Mr. Justus’s questions adroitly, 
and brought back the conversation to Pitch. | 

be knowed de fambly of de hohse, sah. It | 
Was jest as ef I'd seed one ob Queen Victory’s | 
800s a drivin’ ob de dray. Well, I saved up an’ | 
bayed him for ten dollars.. Pears as though I 
Was shamed to let dat hohse know de price. 
You tink he don’t understan’? Why, dar’s no 


“One minute, sah,’’ said his servant, stepping 
forward with an odd air of authority. “I’'vea 
claim against you which the price of dis horse 
will cover.” 

“It’s no time to press your claim, Henry,’ said 
Willis, angrily. 

“It seems de right time to me, sah,’’ looking 
Willls sharply in the eye. “You know how I 
can press it if I choose.” A threat which Mr. 
| Justus understood to imply a knowledge of some 
crime on his master’s part. 

“If you make over your mortgage on dis ole 
cabin to me, sah, we'll call it quits. If you 
| won't?’ ——~ 
| Willis was silent a moment. 
| “What do you mean, Henry? Do you intend 
| to quit my service?” 
| “I’vea kind ob interest in dese ole people. 
| What do you say? Gib me de mortgage, or’’— 
| “O, take the mortgage!” flinging a dirty 
| parchment towards him. “I wash my hands of 
| the whole affair. It’s a miserable trifle, any- 
| way. Follow me to the village, and I'll soon 
| settle with you, sir.’’ 
| He drove off, while Sallust stood stunned and 
bewildered at the sudden change in affairs. 

The mulatto boy went up to the horse, patted 
salaam. She wasa stiff, formal little woman, |and walked out to the cabin among the hills, | 2d anes him, calling, “So, sah! Aha, my 
with a Madras turban piled high on her head. | He was a warm-hearted young fellow. beauty!”’ to hide his great embarrassment. 

She brought out a chair, and a pitcher of milk,| As he came near the cabin he saw the showy Sallust approached the new mortgagee defer- 
and then went in. | buggy driven by Willis standing in front of it, | oiey. a 

‘““Maria’s a drefful silent woman,” apologized | his servant holding his horse’s head. One or —_ is fond of hohses, sah? fs 
Sallust, whose own tongue never was tired of | two of the neighboring farmers and a crowd of Yes, I larned considable about em in Alaba- 
wagging. ‘She used to be as merry as a crick- | school children were gathered under the trees, | ™4, when I was a boy’’—speaking very fast and 

: : ick—** » Ric i , a P 
et, but she got a stroke once, when we lost our | among them Charley Volks, his face red with thick—“‘on de Rice plantation. Dey had de Pon- 
boy William, an’ she’s nebber talked much | anger or tears. — breed dar Pe ' re 
sence.” | “0, Mr. Justus!” he said, running up. “Can| “De Rice—Pontrac—an you're name was”— 

“How old was her boy when he died?” asked | nothing be done? He’s going to take the cried Sallust, catching his shoulder. 
the teacher. | horse.’ | — his mother already had her arms about 

ae > + _— —" aliaaeen A es 

He was nigh about ten when we lost him, W illis swaggered up to his man, | “His name war Billy—Billy” 
said Sallust, hesitating again. ‘T think I'll take the nag. This old shanty | Tl ah a = 

a » ys c Sees | 1e crowd drew farther off, following Justus, 

Charley Volks, the largest boy in the school, | would bring nothing if brought to the hammer; i ee ¥ 

, | od 2 .’ who tried to raise a cheer, but could not, and 
volunteered an explanation to Mr. Justus, as! but the horse has blood. Groom him for six . 3 
the door of the cabin closed upon the old people 
they walked home. {months and he would fetch a clear three hun- a 
es ery es : | . = " and their son. 
The boy was sold into Mississippi; he did not | dred. What d’ye say?” | ‘ i , 

: ae | Presently Sallust came out, choking, and not 

die. But the old people never could trace him.| The mulatto eyed the horse and the group s ye 
peas s : | ready, as usual, with a speech. 
As for the horse, he has really been food, and | within the cabin curiously. “G ppeeays ; oe 
: sl Mappers ERS. : xenelmen, dis my son was dead and is alive 

clothes, and shelter to them. Sallust carries | P’r’aps you're right,’’ he said, gravely. ‘ Dat’ 3 bet 9 ; 

= % | ee a a i jagain. Dat’s all I ken say to you, or to de 
parcels, and goes about playing the fiddle for “T know I’m right! Here, you old dark! | Lohd.”” 
dances in two counties, by the help of Pitch.| Sallust tottered to the door. His wife followed | The boys took breath at that, and cheered for 
Tar isa dog that goes with them. Everybody | him, stiff and silent, but with her black face | ganust and for Maria. and for Billy and lastly 

‘ ‘ pe . | Sallust, a Maria, ly, g 

knows the three in all this range of hills. Sal-| lined with ashy shadows. 


. : Vuperes — | for Pitch and Tar, with a will,—and a tiger. 
lust has laid by the money which he earned| “There, now, no caterwauling! Any of these Sallust’s son is now a steady, well-to-do farm- 


with the horse, and bought the house and patch people can tell you I can oust you from house er, near the village. But the gallant old horse is 
of ground where he lives.”’ and home to-day.” | the hero of the village boys. 

The boy stopped abruptly, with a look of ais-| “No, not to-day,’’ said Farmer Gibbs. “In | ae 

tress. | time; but not immediate.” é ag) 

“Well, what now? Iam interested in the old; ‘Well, in time out you go. Now I’m going to | For the Companion. 
couple, and feel as friendly towards them as if| be merciful. I’ve concluded to take the horse | MRS. WHEELER’S ADOPTED 
Ihad known them as long as you have, Char-| in lieu of allclaims. This here old nag. D’ye| CHILD. 
ley.” | hear?” By Ruth Chesterfield. 

‘“‘Well, sir, the trouble is a secret as yet; al “Yes, sah, [hear.’’ For the first time in his| ‘Good evening, Sister Wheeler. I’ve been to 
old Sallust will not know it until this evening. | life, Sallust’s tongue spoke feebly. “It’s either | the city to-day, so I made it in my way to call 
But there is a mortgage on the house, and the | to part wid de roof dat covers us, or de hohse! at the Orphan Asylum. You know you spoke 
man who holds it—a fellow from town—is here | dat’s our best friend.” about it the other day.” 
to foreclose it. It is but for two hundred dol-| “It’s hard lines,” said Squire Gibbs. “But | “Yes, Iremember. What luck?” 
lars, and it is hard that for so smallasum the! you must have common sense, Sallust. Cer-| ‘“First-rate. I’ve brought you a little girl that’ll 
old man must lose his home.” | tainly you can’t be long choosing between a crit- | be just what you want. This way, little one.” 

“Tt is hard!”? and Mr. Justus thrust his hand | ter like that hoss and real estate. For the mes-| The child, who was standing behind Mr. 
into his pocket, which was, alas! too nearly | suage, though in bad repair, is real estate.” | Wheeler, and was entirely concealed by his 
empty. “Cannot the people here raise a sub-| ‘De hohse is so fond ob me, sah! Hes heart} burly figure, now came forward. 
scription for the old fellow. I’’-—— |’ll break ef he leabs hes ole stable. Maria, what | ‘Mercy, she’s all eyes! Didn’t I tell you in 

Charley colored a little. d’ye say, woman?” | particular that I wanted a healthy, lively child, 

“We're all plain farmers, Mr. Justus, and) ‘‘You’re not such a fool as to give up your | and a good-looking one, too; not that you are to 
have very few dollars to spare,—so few that it | house for that critter?” cried the angry Squire. | blame for your looks,” she added, not unkindly, 


is not the habit to give anything away but good-| “I dunno,”’ said the woman. | seeing the color come into the child’s face at her 
will.” | 


She looked into her snng little cabin, where | remark. 
“T understand.” 


the fire burned brightly, and the kettle boiled on| ‘The asylum isn’t just the place to look for 
They walked on in silence awhile. | the hob, and then threw her arm on to the | the lively, blooming kind of children,” said Mr. 
“Who is the man who holds the mortgage?” | horse’s neck. It bent its head and whinnied | Wheeler, quietly. 


“A flashy fellow, who has put up at the hotel | gently. | ‘Well, well, let that pass; but I hope you 


where you are staying. Name of Willis.” | She's got no other libin creatsurses to keer | didn’t forget to find out all about her relations.” 
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aye Red moustache, diamond | for,’ said Sallust. ‘Seems as ef dat hohse 
libin’ creats 


hohse,» 


“T noticed him. “T found out all I could.” 
ure got de pride of a high-blooded shirt studs, mulatto body-servant. There’s not | knowed we'd lost our boy.” 


r : much mercy to be hoped for from him.” “Well, well!” cried Willis, impatiently, “I 
“unt Maria came to the door of the little cab-| The next morning being Saturday, and a holi-| can’t stand here cooling my heels while you pa- 
» and received the stranger with a profound day, Mr. Justus put on his hat after breakfast, | laver. The house or the horse,—which?” 


“And what was that?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“Joseph Wheeler, you area man to do an ér- 
rand. Who knows what traits are in her blood? 
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Didn’t I tell you I was more particular about ' 
blood than anything else? Well, there’s one 
thing, I’m not obliged to keep her if she doesn’t | 
suit. That was in the bargain.” 

“It was, Sister Wheeler, and you can send her 
back the next time I go down, if you conclude 
it’s best after thinking it over. I own I didn’t | 
do quite the square thing by you; but this is the 
view I took of it: ‘There’s Sister Wheeler,’ I said | 
to myself, ‘with a great house, and plenty of | 
money, and nobody to share all her good things 
with her; and here’s this poor child, without a 
friend in the world, nor a home, nor much pros- | 
pect of finding a very good one,’ for her face | 
don’t recommend her to most people, though it 
did to me. I felt drawn towards her at first 
sight, so I said to myself, ‘’Twould be the mak- 
ing of the child to go and live with Sister | 
Wheeler.’ ”’ 

“It appears you thought a good deal more of 
the child than you did of me,” interrupted Mrs. | 
Wheeler. 

“And if in the long run she don’t prove just 
what Sister Wheeler wants,” continued he, un- 
heeding this interruption, ‘‘then I give up beat.” 

“IT wish I knew something about her relations,” 
persisted Mrs. Wheeler. 

“There’s one thing you may be sure of. None 
of them will ever be likely to come and claim 
her one of these days, just as you begin to get 
fond of her, for she had passed through so many 
hands before they got her into the asylum that | 
they couldn’t even find out who her parents 
were, and she had been called by half-a-dozen 
different names.” 

“Her name, of course, will be Wheeler if she 
stays with me,—Lois Wheeler. I was always 
partial to the name of Lois.” 

“Yes, it’s a good solid name, easy to speak, 
and not too lackadaisical,’’ said Mr. Wheeler, 
chuckling internally at this indication that his 
sister-in-law intended to keep the little waif he 
had brought her. ‘‘Well, I must go now.” 

“Stay to tea?’ 

“No, thank you. 








Nancy’ll be looking out for 
me. Good-night, Sister Wheeler. Good-night, 
Lois. We may as well give you your name at 
once, my dear.” 

The child, who had stood with her hands pa- 
tiently folded during this interview, and only 
manifesting her interest in it by frequent changes 
of color, and by turning her eyes from one to 
the other of the speakers, now stepped towards 
Mr. Wheeler, and said, in a voice which was 
singularly sweet,— 

“T want to kiss you.” 

“So you shall, a dozen times, and a dozen 
times more on to the end of that if you want to,” 
said he, taking her in his arms. 

“lve got a whole troop of little folks at home, 
and you shall get acquainted with them one of 
these days, if nothing happens. By-by.”’ 

Then he got into his wagon, and, with a smile 
and a friendly nod, drove away. 

One day, several weeks afterwards, Mr. 
Wheeler called to take his sister-in-law to the 
fair, which was exciting no little interest in the 
village. Almost his first question was,— 

“Where’s Lois? She’s generally at the gate 
before I'm out of the buggy.” 

“Lois is in her room,” said Mrs. Wheeler, 
coldly. 

“Not sick, I hope.” 

“No,” shaking her head solemnly. “Joseph, 
I'm afraid I shall have to send her back!” 

“Why, what’s the trouble? I thought you 
were getting on famously together.” 

“Blood will tell, and that’s what I said to you 
in the first place, Brother Joseph. There can’t 
be much doubt what kind of people she sprang 
from.”’ 

“Then you've discovered bad traits in her?” 

“Yes, if thieving and lying are bad traits.’’ 

“Thieving and lying! That child! Bless my 
soul, I can’t believe it!”’ 

“I dare say not, but it’s nothing more than J 
expected. The offspring of such parents’? —— 

“But the parents may have been saints for 
anything you know to the contrary.” 

“And they may have been highway robbers 
for anything you know.” 

“That's true. I give it up; so now tell me 
what the poor child has done to give rise to such 
suspicions.”” 

“Suspicions! I wish that were all. You re- 
member that little bosom-pin you’ve seen me 
wear; it was set with pearls, and had a lock of 
my father’s hair in it.” 

Mr. Wheeler nodded. 

“TL always kept it in a particular place in one 
of the bureau drawers in the best chamber. No- 
body ever went to that bureau without my con- 
sent, and it would have done them no good if 
they had, for I lock it and keep the keys myself. 





Well, the other day I sent Lois to get something 


my point-lace collar it was—from the drawer | her best frock and took her to the fair; and not comers. 


where the bosom-pin was. She got it and re- 
turned me the key directly. The next time I 
went to that drawer, the pin was missing!” 

“Of course you questioned Lois about it. 
What did she say?’ asked Mr. Wheeler. 

“She knew nothing about it. They never do, 
you know.”’ 

“Are you positive that you put it there the 
last time you wore it?” 

“Positive. I wore it to church, and distinctly 
remember placing it there and locking the 
drawer.” 

“Is there no person besides Lois who could by 
any possibility have been there?” 

“Yes, there is one, and that is a curious feature 
in the case. Dolly Parsons—she and Dolly are 
great cronies—was here that day, and I remem- 
ber ran up stairs with her; so I said to Lois that 
perhaps it was Dolly took the pin when she 
wasn’t looking. But she said no, Dolly did not 
go into the room, she went no further than the 
door. I questioned her and cross - questioned 
her, but she stuck to it like a hero, though she 
might have got off as well as not by laying it 
on to Dolly. She’s as obstinate as a mule, I’ve 
found that out.” 

“Sister Wheeler, I should like to talk with 
Lois myself, if you have no objection.” 

“None at all. Ifyou can get anything out of 
her, I shall be glad of it. I’ll call her down.” 

“No, don't call her. Let me see her alone if 
you please. Have I your authority for saying 
that she shall not be punished if she owns the 
truth?” 

“Yes, but it will do no good. 
the same thing over and over.” 

Mr. Wheeler found Lois looking very pale and 
sad, and his heart was filled with pity. He 
spoke very tenderly to her, telling her that if she 
had done wrong and would confess it, she should 
be forgiven, and that if she believed her friend 
Dolly had taken the pin,—which he thought 
most likely,—she need not fear to say so, for it 
should not bring Dolly into any trouble. 

“Dolly didn’t go into the room atall. I told 
her my adopted mamma was very particular, 
and maybe would not like it, so she just stood 
and looked in the door and said how grand it all 
was.”’ 

“Think again, my dear,”’ said Mr. Wheeler, 
anxiously, “if Dolly took the pin,—if she even 
went and looked in the drawer, or if you say she 
might have done so when your back was turned, 
that ends the whole matter, but if you persist in 
your present statement, you will be sent back to 
the asylum. Now take time to consider, my 
dear little girl.” ‘ 

“Dolly did not go in the room. She could not 
have gone and I not see her; and I know nothing 
of the pin; O, I thought you would believe me.” 

“Faith, soI do. I'll sooner think the witches 
have been here than that you took it.” 

And when he went back to the parlor, he said 
the same thing to Mrs. Wheeler, adding, “If you 
won't keep the child, I'll take her myself. [ve 
got eight now, and one more won’t make much 
difference.”’ 

“I don’t wonder that you feel in a manner re- 
sponsible, Brother Joseph, seeing that you took it 
upon you to depart from my instructions. Things 
have come out pretty much as I expected. But 
then, I’m not one of the kind to keep saying, ‘I 
told you so.’ It’s dreadful aggravating, that is. 
Well, I may as well put on my things. It’s no 
use being late to the fair as I know of.”’ 

Mrs. Wheeler went up stairs, and returned in 
a few minutes, equipped for her jaunt. 

“Wait one moment while I unfasten the 
horse,” said Mr. Wheeler. ‘But look here, 
what's this dangling on your shaw] fringe?” 

“What? Where? Mercy on me! it’s the 
pin!” cried Mrs. Wheeler. 

“So it is, so it is, but how on earth did it get 
there? Do speak, Sister Wheeler! ”’ 

“Don’t hurry me so. Wait till Ican get my 
breath. Let me see. I wore this shawl a week 
ago Sunday,—the day I wore the pin last. I put 
the pin in the top drawer, and then I folded the 
shawl, and put it in the bottom drawer. I re- 
member it distinctly. The pin must have caught 
in the fringe when I drew my hand away after 
putting the pin in the box. It’s caught so two 
or three times before. I wonder I didn’t think 
of it. That's the worst of these long silk fringes, 
they’re always catching things. I walked into 
church once with a long piece of burdock dang- 
ling to it.” 

“But stop a minute. Isn’t it possible that Lo- 
is, knowing this proclivity of your fringe, could 
have put the pin there to screen herself?” 

‘No, it isn’t, for I’ve had the key of the drawer 
in my possession ever since. So don’t be casting 
blame on the innocent.” 

Away flew Mr. Wheeler, to carry the good 
news to Lois, and Mrs. Wheeler dressed her in 


I’ve told her 


| satisfied with that, Mr. Wheeler came back and 


Herbert, the frank-faced, handsome boy, who 
got Dolly Parsons, and the two children passed had a bright smile and courteous word for every 
the happiest day together they had ever known one he met, would have been a favorite had it 
in all their lives. | not been for the bitter prejudice against his fa- 

And after that, Lois continued to live with ther. But somehow, when he stopped to speak 
| Mrs. Wheeler, and grew strong, and bright, and_to any of the neighbors, his father, who seemed 


| blooming, and was never doubted or distrusted always watching, would call him, and the boy 


any more. | obeyed instantly. 


' | One night in early summer, Mr. Stannard was 





HOME, SWEET HOME. awakened about midnight, by a vigorous rap on 
| Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, “ ’ aad ied, starting out 
| Be ite ever so humble, there’s no place like home. Who 8 there?” he cried, = of bed. 
“You're wanted out here, Stannard, for some. 
| (Like the love of a mother, 
Surpassi . 
| Which, ee world, Save met withelsewhere.| He recognized the hoarse, gruff tones as those 
Where our infancy played, | of his nearest neighbor, Silas Jones. Throwing 
Even stronger than time, and more deep than despair. 
' An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain: : : 
O, give me my lowly thatched cottage again. | was a beautiful moonlight, tg Sos red glare of 
eyes, 2 
one who named me with pride, | numerous torches smote upon his eyes, and the 
Those who played by my side.— 


AS ORIGINALLY WRITTEN BY MR. PAYNE. | his door. 
| A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there | 
| thin’ partickler.”’ 
ere’s a spell in the shade 
' /on his clothes, he hastily opened the door. | 
The birds = the lambkins that came at my call, 
| yard in front of the house was swarming with 
Give me them, with their innocence dearer than all. 








The joys of the palaces through which I roam people. : 2 
Only swell my heart's : there’sno placelikehome. | ‘What is the meaning of this? What do you 
as | want with me, men?” he cried out. 


For the Companion. Two men had quickly stepped up as the door 
A NARROW ESCAPE. opened, and before his speech was ended, he 
To “Red Farm,” near the town of H., in east- ‘found himself in their grasp. Mrs. ‘Stannard 
ern Texas, there came, several years ago, a fam- had followed her husband, and at this outrage 
ily consisting of Mr. Stannard, his wife and one She uttered a shrill cry, and rushed to his side. 
son, about twelve years old. | “Better go back in the room, ma'am,” said 
James Stannard was evidently a man of edu- | O2¢ of the men, soothingly. “We've jest got to 
cation, but reticent and even gloomy in his | have a little talk with your bushand out you 
manner, cultivating no social relations with his | der,” pointing to the woods, ‘and maybe he'll 
neighbors, nor allowing his wife or son to have | Come right back ape. ae ? 
anything to do with them. He was a Virginian, | “I'll go with him,” she cried, in agony. “0, 
once of great wealth, but bearing his reverses, as Herbert, my boy! what are these men going to 
unfortunately too many do, with impatience, | 40 to your father?” ; 
He certainly had not much reason for cheerful| She seized her son’s arm with a convulsive 
prospects, for he found Red Farm a worn-out | 8T@SP- : ? ee : 
piece of land, which his agent had bought for “Tm going with him, mother,” he said, reso- 
him without due examination. lutely. ‘Don’t be frightened, but stay here. 
He found, too, that he was unable to stock it, | Why should any one harm my father?” 
or engage the necessary labor, so quickly had | ba cannot stay!’”’ and she sprang to her hus- 
his funds melted away in travelling, and other | band’s side, who, haughty and defiant, was be- 
expenses. So he and his son worked a little cor- | ing led through the gate towards the woods. 
ner of the farm, and the family lived in great | Some of the men tried to lead her back, but she 
poverty. His poverty, however, was of that | fell on her knees, and with tears and sobs prayed 
kind that bars its doors that the nakedness of | t© follow him. 2 ; 
the land may not be spied out. ‘Let her alone!”’ cried a brutal voice from the 
“You see, mum,” said old Mrs. Crosby, to 0.2¢ crowd. ‘Let her hear the trial. I reckon a 
of her cronies, “I had a bakin’ yesterday, a: ’ it horse-thief’s wife and child aint got much feel- 
turned out the nicest, sweetest loaves you ever ing, anyhow.” 
did see! So sez I, I'll jest be neighborly, an’| There were murmurs of reproof, but every- 
take them poor folks at Red Farm somethin’ | body knows that in a mob the loudest and most 
nice. So I wraps up a loaf an’ a pie in a towel, | brutal have the most influence. 
an’ I goes to Stannard’s, an’ marches right in| Stannard was brought before several met, 
the room where Miss Stannard (a monstrous pale | Who sat on a fallen log, chewing tobacco and 
thing she is) was settin’, an’ sez I, ‘Miss Stan- | Spitting. 
nard, here’s some nice fresh bread for you, for I A man stepped from the crowd. ; 
reckon you don’t git fresh bread too often.’ “J accuse this man, Stannard, of stealing 
“Ef I hed said ‘fresh poison,’ she an’ him Judge Brennan’s two carriage horses. They 
couldn’t have looked more ’stounded. She| Was stole last night, and brought here. I tracked 
looked scared like at him, an’ he gits up, with | ’em to Stannard’s gate, and round by his stable, 
his nose in the air, like he smelt somethin’ bad, | 2nd then I lost the track. He’s got’em in hidin 
an’ he takes up the loaf I laid on the table, an’, | Somewhar.”’ : 
ef you believe me, he puts it back in my hand, Stannard turned furiously upon his accuser. 
an’ sez he, ‘Madam, we don’t need your bread,’| “I steal horses, fellow? What do you mean?” 
an’ then he opens the door, an’ stands back like,| “Jest what I sez, and what everybody knows 
as if he was waitin’ for me to go out. Never hereabouts. We've stood chicken stealin’ and 
/axed me to sit down, no more than ef I was the | hog stealin’, and even a cow or two; but when 
scum of the arth, an’ he my master. I tell you | it comes to horses, stranger, no man carries n 
| I got out in a jiffy, an’ he shoved the door agin | that game in Texas, and lives to boast on it. 
me to shut it, an’ Icome nigh fallin’ down on “My father never stole anything in his life! 
my nose. [’m clean outdone with them stuck-| cried Herbert, indignantly. “‘He’s a gentleman, 
up folks! Starvin’, too, reckon. How on arth and why do you insult him?” 
do they keep soul and body together, I won-| “We'll ’sult him, as you call it, worse than 
der!” this!” cried out the same brutal voice, and there 
And that question passed from house to house, | was a hoarse laugh among the men. “Come, 
and no one could answer it. To be sure, Stan-| Judge, make him tell.” 
nard and his son Herbert used to goat certain} The Judge was a stout, red-faced man, with 3 
intervals to the town of H.; but as they always|loud voice, but not an unkind expression of 
returned after nightfall, no one was ever the wis- | countenance, 
er as to what they went for. “Come, now, Stannard,” he said, “cut the 
Everybody who knows anything of Texans, | matter short. There’s strong proof against you, 
| knows that no crime is more unforgivable among | and you know how we deal with horse-thieves 
them than mystery and reticence. They are an| in this section. Tell us where the horses are, 
‘outspoken people themselves, and they cannot |and upon my word we won’t harm you, and 
‘understand how anything short of crime or evil | give you twenty-four hours to vamose with your 
should seek concealment. In the Stannards’ | family.” , 
case, baffled curiosity passed into distrust, dis-] ‘But I tell you I know nothing about them, 
trust into suspicion, and at length the neighbors | cried Stannard, desperately. ‘How should I 
of Red Farm avoided it as much as the inmates | know?’ 
themselves desired. “You'd better tell!” cried a voice from the 
Unfortunately, too, for the Stannards, it hap-| crowd. ‘‘Here’s the rope, and yonder’s the 
pened to be an unlucky year for the poultry and | branch, and time’s almost up.” 
hogs near the Farm. Hitherto the people had| At these words Mrs. Stannard, who had been 
been content to ascribe their losses to the owls | kneeling a little back of her husband, without 
;and “wild varmint” which abounded in the | sigh or groan, fell forward on her face. 
neighborhood; but now they would shake their} ‘The tracks, the tracker, Stannard,” said the 
heads and look significantly towards the Farm | Judge. ‘‘One of the horses was lame in the left 
| at each fresh depredation. hind leg. I, John Warner, can swear to the 
| At intervals, too, cows would disappear| tracks at your gate. Better up and tell the 
strangely, and though they would generally be! truth.” : 
|found up to their necks in “Black Bog,” yet; The accused man put his hands to his head in 
some few were never heard of,—quite enough to| a bewildered manner. 
fasten a suspicion of guilt upon the needy new-| ‘Stay, stay!” he cried. “I remember now, 
two men rode up after dark, last night, and 
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asked for water. I told them to go down to the 
spring near the stable, and they rode off in that 
direction.” 

“What was the color of the horses?” asked 
the Judge. 

“tt was after dark. I did not see their faces, 
or their horses. I only know there were two of 
them, for one asked for water, and the other 
how far it was to H.” 

“Come, come!”’ cried angry voices from the 
crowd. “That won’t do. There aint no tracks 
leading from the stable, or I reckon you’ve doc- 
tered em so well nobody can find ’em.” 

All Mr. Stannard’s calmness returned to him 
in this hour of extreme peril. He drew himself 
up, as he confronted the angry crowd. 

“] have no more to say,” hecried. “You have 

evidently judged me before you came here. I 
will not disgrace myself any farther by defend- 
ing myself against such base accusations. Do 
your worst; I say no more.” 
” His eyes fell on his wretched wife, lying, like 
asnowdrift, at his feet. A sharp spasm distort- 
ed his face, and kneeling beside her, he took her 
head in his arms. 

“Herbert, my boy, run down to the spring for 
some water. Your mother has fainted. I pre- 
sume these men here will allow me to revive 
her, and then you must take her to the house.” 

Heaven alone knows the poor boy’s agony as 
he ran down to the spring. In afew minutes he 
was back, holding something in his hand which 
shone strangely in the moonlight. It was a 
serape, or Mexican blanket, of a bright yellow 
color. 

“See what I’ve found!” he cried out. “It 
must have been dropped by the men who came 
tothe house to-night. It was on the other side 
of the spring, and there’s ever so many horse 
tracks, all leading to the swamp from it.” 

While he was still speaking, several of the 
men started on a run to the spring. The Judge 
sat still, whistling; and Stannard, in striving to 
restore his wife from her terrible swoon, almost 
forgot his dangerous surroundings. 

“The boy’s right, Judge!’ cried one of the 
men, rushing up. ‘“‘It is the tracks of the 
horses, and I know that serape. It’s Manuel 
Gareia’s, the biggest scoundrel this side of the 
Rio Grande. He’s gone through the swamp; 

but this aint his stampin’ ground, and he don’t 
know ‘Black Bog.’ We're goin’ to surround 
the swamp, and beat through it. We'll have 
him by mornin’.”’ 

The Judge rose from his seat and approached 
Stannard, who was holding his wife to his 
bosom, 

“I see she’s come to,” he said. “I’m very 
sorry, sir, for the trouble and pain we’ve given 
you; but Inever was so glad in my life,’’—he 
took Mr, Stannard’s hand in his hearty grasp,— 
“no, never! You've got clear through this fine 
lad of yours. Take my advice, sir, and don’t be 
souppish with your neighbors. They’re good at 
heart, and poverty aint a crime, when you don’t 
hide it like one.” 

Mr. Stannard took the advice given on that 
terrible night. That he stands well with his 
neighbors now may be guessed when I tell you 
hehas been elected Judge twice from his coun- 
ty. Herbert, too, is beloved by all who know 
him, and is often called upon to tell the story of 
the accidental discovery on that eventful night. 


—~+oo——_—_—_— 
A CURIOUS CEREMONY. 


While at Mittun-kote in East Africa, writes a 
traveller, seeing a crowd one day congregated 
tound a well, I walked to the spot and was wit- 
hess to the following trial by an ordeal which 
we may term that of “water and the bow and 
arrow,”” . 

The water in the well was eighteen feet deep, 
and in its centre stood an upright pole. Two 
‘runinals were to he tried for theft, one of whom 
Was already in the well, clinging to the pole, 
with only his head above the water. A little on 
one side, with his back to the criminal, stood an 
archer, with bent bow and an arrow on the 
sting, Ona given signal the arrow was shot 
‘way, and the culprit descended below the sur- 
face of the water. 

& sooner had the arrow reached the ground, 
~—_ * young man, swift of foot, left the bow- 
my 8 side and made towards it. On reaching 
he Where it fell, another runner, equally 
wo oe up the arrow and set off for the 
neta a neared us at a winning pace, all 
ines ‘ over the parapet into the well for the 
short ros cyte His friends breathed 
conntenen, ope and fear were depicted on every 
eval, and <a At last the runner reached the 
aa 7 next moment the head of the sus- 

Person emerged from the water. A shout 


Proelaj bs 
““med his innocence and the crowd’s satis- 
faction, 


| The other criminal, an old man, now prepared 

to descend into the well; but, before doing so, a 
| lock was shorn from his thin, gray hairs, and 
| fastened to the arrow, as a charm to impede its 

flight. 
| looks were certainly not in his favor. Prayers 
| were offered, and many fingers pointed to the 

heavens, while voices exclaimed, “Allah will 
| clear the innocent!’’ The trial was gone through 
; with, and with the same happy result as before. 


a. 


For the Companion. 
INDIAN PETE. 
By the Author of “The Bear Hunters.” 
CHAPTER IV. 
The Flight. 

When the Indians separated, two of them, after 
riding a short distance towards the west, crossed the 
ridge, and finding no trail, wheeled their horses and 
rode rapidly back to where George and Tom had 
crossed. From this place they readily followed the 
trail of the boys. Hence their inopportune appear- 
ance, as announced by Tom. 

“Tis a bad fix, and the odds are against us, that's 
plain enough to see!’ exclaimed George. “Yet we 
must run for it, Tom, and if our animals hold out, 
perhaps we may outwit them, after all.” 

The horses seemed to apprehend the danger, for 
they stretched away, like Arabian coursers, in the 
direction of some wooded hills which lay a few miles 
to the south-east. 

As they neared the coveted shelter, a glance back- 
wards showed the five Indians rushing along in hot 
pursuit, their animals reeking with foam, from their 
exhausting efforts to overtake the fugitives. 

“It’s no use, Tom!” exclaimed George, as they 
reached the hills, and had forced their way for a 
short distance through the scrubby undergrowth, 
“We stand no sort of a chance in our saddles. We 
must abandon our horses, and take to our legs. We 
are screened a little just now, but they’ll be up with 
us soon, and then it’s all up with us, unless we can 
manage, on foot, to escape from them.” 

Dismounting, they quickly removed the saddles, 
which they shouldered, and struck off at a rapid 
pace. Abruptly turning around a mass of rocks, 
they leaped across a narrow gorge. Then pushing 
their way through a lot of prickly bushes, they came 
to a precipitous bank, which descending, they found 
themselves on the margin of a narrow but swiftly- 
running stream. 

Here they paused to get breath. Fora few min- 
utes their attention was absorbed in listening for 
sounds of the Indians. Nothing, however, was heard 
to confirm the suspicion that they were pursued. 

“If ’twasn’t redskins tracking us, I should think 
they had given us up,” remarked George; “ but 
there’s no counting on Indians.” 

“That’s so!” replied Tom. “Because we don’t 
hear them it’s no sign they aint close upon us. 
Don’t you remember how often Dick has told us 
about their crawling in upon a party so quietly that 
even if they'd been all ears they would not have 
known of their approach until they were not two 
yards off ?”" 

“That’s all so,” said George, “and I remember, 
too, that they are mighty sharp on a trail; still, I 
don’t see how they can track us here, for part of the 
time we've been treading on solid rock.” 

“Anyway we'd better keep on,” added Tom, glanc- 
ing uneasily around, “or they may be upon us be- 
fore we know it. ’Twould bea good thing to cross 
this stream, and strike out on the otber side. Don’t 
you think so?” 

‘Let’s try it,” replied George. “I don’t believe it’s 
very deep, and perhaps we can ford it. Anyway we 
can both swim.” 

Though greatly encumbered by their saddles, they 
resolved to hold on to them if possible, knowing the 
need they might have of them, should they ever be 
so fortunate as to rejoin their party. 

Young Fontaine led the way. He was delighted 
to find, as he got farther into the stream, that the 
water reached only to his knees. The boys decided 
to wade down the stream for a short distance, as 
thereby they hoped to throw their pursuers off the 
trail, even if they tracked them to the margin of the 
stream. 

“lL only wish our horses could have picked their 
way along, so that we could have taken them with 
us,” remarked George. “It seemed too bad to de- 
sert them, after they'd done us such noble service.” 

“Helloa! look yonder!” exelaimed Tom, as George 
was helping him readjust the saddle which had slid 
off his shoulder. 

“Where?” quickly inquired George. 

“There, right ahead!’ replied Tom, pointing in 
the direction indicated. 

“An Indian’s canoe, and no mistake,” said George, 
as in the distance he saw a bark canoe resting against 
the bank, as if its owner had used it to cross the 
stream, and then left it until he should return. 
| “Let's borrow it,’’ added young Howell. “We 
can make a good deal better time in a boat than by 
| picking our way along in this style.” 

The suggestion was a happy thought, and they 
proceeded to carry it ont. 
| Tom, who was a little in advance, came up to the 

canoe first, and giving his gun and saddle a toss into 
the boat, was about to step in himself, when he 
| started back with an exclamation, while his face 
| blanched with fear. 

“What's the matter?” asked George, as he no- 

ticed Tom's agitation. 
“Matter?” cried Tom. ‘There’s an Indian asleep 





He was the reverse of confident, and his | 


in the canoe, and I’ve thrown my traps square on to | 
him.” 

“Then I guess he isn’t asleep now. If there’s only 
one we've nothing to fear,” responded George. | 

“But he must be as mad asa March hare at the | 
way I threw my things on to him,” said Tom. “He 
| will never forgive us.”” | 
| Perhaps he will. Let's go and ask him,” contin- | 

ued George, as, carefully examining his revolver, 
| he started towards the boat. | 

The Indian, with the characteristic caution of his 
race, remained quiet in the bottom of the boat, ap- | 
parently unconscious that he had been disturbed by | 
the tossing of a gun and saddle into his canoe. 

But George, alert for the appearance of danger, | 
when within a short distance of the canoe, halted. 
Closely scrutinizing the canoe, he saw the Indian | 
raise the upper part of his head,—just enough to 
peer over the gunwales,—and instantly drop ont of 
sight. 

This movement showed him that he was in a dan- 
gerous position. The Indian might make his prep- 
arations to fire, quite unobserved; and yet it seemed 
perilous to retreat or to remain quiet. 

Moving his saddle around so that it might not im- 
pede the free action of his arms, he quietly raised 
the hammer of his rifle, and cautiously advanced 
towards the canoe. 

He kept his eyes steadily fixed on the boat, in or- 
der to anticipate any movement of the Indian, should 
he attempt to take aim. 

Tom stood some distance in the rear. He was too 
thoroughly frightened to advance, and yet ready, 
should there be an affray, to aid. 

George was within arm’s length of the boat. Sud- 
denly, with the rapidity of lightning, the Indian 
bounded from the canoe and several ftet out into 
the stream. 

Down it he started at full speed, leaping, and 
beating the water into a foam, evidently in mortal 
terror of being fired upon. 

The scene was so ludicrous that the two boys broke 
into a hearty laugh. The Indian, after cavorting 
some distance down the stream, suddenly bounded 
up the bank and out of sight, astonished, probably, 
that he did not carry a bullet shot in his body. 

“Tf he’s kept on at the rate he was going, he’s half 
way across the continent by this time,” exclaimed 
George, a3 soon as he could rally from his surprise 
and mirth so as to speak. 

“That's so,” replied Tom. “I thought I was some 
scared, but I couldn’t hold a candle to that fellow,” 
and both boys again joined in a hearty laugh. 

“Well, fortunately he left the boat behind,” said 
George, “and now we'll take a free ride.”’ 

The canoe easily held them both, but there was no 
paddle or guiding pole to be seen. 

“We can readily fix that,” said Tom. 
minute.” 

Breaking off a branch from one of the pines, he 
hastily trimmed it, so that it would answer nicely 
forapole. ‘Here we go!” 

The sensations of acanoe ride were both novel and 
exciting, especially under the circumstances. The 
boys were prepared to enjoy it, but before they had 
been afloat three minutes the frail shell went side- 
ways, and then began a slow, circular motion on its 
own axis, like a cat after her tail. This motion 
steadily increased in velocity, till Tom exclaimed,— 

“TI can’t stand this! It will soon get to going so 
fast that we shall both be dizzy.” 

He thrust the pole down into the water, when, 
as quick as a flash, the canoe turned completely 
over, thus precipitating both boys into the stream. 

“This reminds one of the three wise men of Go- 
tham, Tom,”’ remarked George, as the two drenched 
boys scrambled up the bank. 

“Yes; I guess we won’t try any more experiments 
of that kind,” replied Tom. “The Indian is wel- 
come to his canoe, if he'll take the trouble to come 
back after it, for I don’t fancy that mode of travel- 
ling. It’s too circuitous for people that are in as 
much of a hurry as we are.” 

“Quite right,” laughingly rejoined George. “Since 
we've got far enough away to throw the Indians off 
our trail, if they’ve been trying to follow us, I reck- 
on we may as well stick to dry land.” 

George and Tom were now in the very centre of 
the broken country, where the surface was so diver- 
sified by hills, ridges, and ravines, that the travel- 
ling was difficult. But the boys kept up good cour- 
age, and seemed disposed to make the best of their 
trying situation. 

“Now that there seems little danger to be appre- 
hended from those rascally redskins, I motion we 
find asheltered spot, make a fire, and get a little 
rest,”’ suggested George. 

“T am agreed to that proposition, for I think some 
dry clothes would be a heap more comfortable than 
these things,” responded Tom, pointing to his drip- 
ping garments. 

As soon as they reached a secluded spot, so walled 
in by rocks that there was little fear of their being 
discovered, they gathered together some brush and | 
wood, and started a cheery fire. 

“Tt is now so near dark that 1 don’t know but what 
we may as well stop here for the night,” said George. 
“Our position is certainly a dangerous one, and yet 
we need rest and food. I motion that as soon as our 
clothes are dry we start out and see what we can 
scare up in the way of game,” 

After a little discussion it was agreed that the two 
should separate, and make a short excursion among 
the hills in search of food, each agreeing upon a cer- 
tain signal in case of danger. 

The sun was about an hour above the horizon 
when they started out, and they agreed to be back 


“Hold ona 
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to camp before it set. 


; sudden dash for it. 


| be fully as terrible and rapacious. 


George took a turn to the left, and was soon push- 
ing his way along a sort of ravine, or valley, partial- 
ly wooded on both sides, and shut in by high rocks 
rising on either hand, 

He had been some ten minutes from camp when 
he was startled by hearing the report of a rifle at no 
great distance from him. 

“Helloa! Tom has shot something,” he exclaimed 
to himself; “so we shan’t go supperless to bed.” 

Saying whic, he started in the direction from 
which the sound had come. 

Something like fifteen minutes elapsed, and still 
his search for Tom was unsuccessful. He then gave 
three sharp, shrill whistles, three times repeated,— 
the signal agreed upon,—but waited in vain fora re- 
sponse. He then helloaed at the top of his voice, 
but only the rocks sent back a faint echo. 

“He may have returned to camp, and be waiting 
there for me; and yet he must have heard my sig- 
nal, Anyway, I'll go in and see,” and suiting his 
actions to his words, George started for camp. 

By the time he reached the spot which they called 
their “camping ground,” the sun was fast sinking 
behind the western horizon, Tom was not there. 

“Something is wrong,” muttered George to him- 
self, now fully alarmed as to the safety of his 
friend. 

He shouted, he whistled, and called loudly for 
Tom, but no response came to his cries. Soon the 
night shut in, 

George sat there, weary with watching for the 
footsteps that would never return to that camp 
again. 

(Continued next week.) 
—— +o 


UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 
The Water-Tiger, Water-Bear and the Hydra. 

The microscope often introduces us to a world of 
creatures that seem as hideous and ravenous in their 
minuteness as the huge and unwieldy animals of 
the early periods of the world. Water abounds 
with these microscopic creatures, 

But, perhaps you may ask, does all water contain 
them? and do they exist in the water we drink ? 

Pond-water, and stagnant pools, abound in these 
animalcules. Running water and springs very sel- 
dom, it is said, contain animal life. 

Many of my readers have doubtless made the ac- 
quaintance of persons going about the country, giv- 
ing exhibitions with the microscope. Among other 
things, they show the contents of “‘a drop of water” 
greatly magnified. You are, of course, very much 
horrified at the sight of the ugly creatures it con- 
tains, and think that all water must contain crea- 
tures like them. These rude and unscientific views 
have very generally prevailed until within a few 
years. But, as I said, all water does not contain 
these microscopic beings. 


The Water-Tiger. 

The first microscopic object which we shall dis- 
cuss belongs to the insect family, the larva of a 
water-beetle (Dytiscus marginalis), But as it isin 
itself not very minute, being quite perceptible to the 
eye alone, we shall chiefly speak of other matters of 
interest as connected with it, which only the micro- 
scope reveals. By the aid of the microscope, we are 
able to see the function of digestion in this drop-of- 
water monster, 

But first let us seo what the appearance of the 
water-tiger is. It has a long, slender body, with a 
broad head, armed with powerful mandibles. It is 
seen in the illustration devouring the larva of a mo- 
squito. It preys with irresistible fury upon many a 
smaller fellow-creature, and it makes great disturb- 
ance wherever it is found; and when we people an 
aquarium from some pond, the presence of the 
water-tiger is soon made known by its great activity. 

From its rapacity it has well earned its title of ti- 
ger, for truly it is the scourge of the minute beings 
that live in the pond, 

For purposes of exhibition and experiment, the 
water -tiger is extremely useful, when only low 
powers of the microscope are employed. 

The water-tiger passes through two states ere it 
becomes a beetle; but it is only in the larva condi- 
tion that it is interesting to us. 

It is of great agility, and moves about with exceed- 
ing rapidity, and leaps like a wild animal suddenly 
upon its prey. As it is so lively a little fellow, great 
care is necessary to secure him. Now, placing him 
in a glass cup, or cage, as the microscopists call it, 
filled with water, we put into the cup a few smaller 
larve, and cover it with a piece of thin glass. Then, 
focussing our microscope, we perhaps shall be able 
to see the water-tiger seize and swallow his prey. 

He is now so greatly magnified as to be almost 
transparent. Soon he sees a wiggler, and makes a 
The water is now disturbed. 
When it clears up, we see the wiggler in his mouth, 
and then as it passes down his throat into his stom- 
ach. We have seen the image of the animal thus 
magnified thrown upon a screen, when it will appear 
nearly four feet long. 

It is extremely amusing to see the really terrible 
battle between the water-tiger and its prey. The ti- 
ger is, of course, victorious. 

The Hydra. 

If we examine closely the under surface of the 
leaves of the plants we bring up with the net, we 
shall undoubtedly see curious fleshy tubes, or bod- 
ies of various colors. It is in this way we make our 
acquaintance with the fresh-water hydra. It derives 
its name from the fifty-headed monster slain by Her- 
cules, of mythological renown, And if the dragons 
and hydras of classical celebrity were but half the 
size as described, our hydra would, if large enough, 
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The appearance of the hydra is that of a long 
tube, at one extremity of which are several arms, 
generally eight in number. With the other ex- 
tremity it holds on to the leaf-stalk. 

It is a very peculiar animal. It was first de- 
scribed in 1703 by Leeuwenhoek, a very celebrat- 
ed microscopist. 

The mouth of the animal is placed just be- 
tween its tentacles, or arms. It seizes its food 
with these arms, and devours it by sucking it 
down its mouth. 








The hydra assumes a great variety of shapes. 
Sometimes it stretches itself out to such an ex- 
tent as to appear like an exceedingly fine hair; 
and again it contracts itself into a jelly-like mass. 

This creature reproduces its kind by what is 
called a budding process. We first see a little 
knob upon the body of the polype. As it grows 
larger, longer tentacles are formed, and when the 
young hydra has become developed, it launches 
itself out into the waters and seeks a new home. 
This process is very rapid. 

Mr. Twombly, who experimented much with 
the hydra, found it to be carnivorous, devour- 
ing readily all kinds of meat upon which it 
was fed. It will also eat vegetable substances. 
When it seizes its prey, it darts out its arms and 
thrusts little arrows or stings into it, by which 
means it is enabled to hold it firmly. These ar- 
rows are situated in the tentacles. 

A noted microscopist has given very amusing 
accounts of battles between two hydras, to get 
possession of a worm, Each polype had seized 
an opposite end of the worm, and began swal- 
lowing its part. When each had gulped down 
its share, the two antagonists arrived face to 
face, and could go no further. Now began a 





struggle. There was, of course, no more worm 
for either one to swallow. But as the worm did 
not break in the conflict, something must be 
done by the one to get the remaining portion 
away from the other, Now two courses were 
left for the larger hydra, It might dilate its 
mouth and swallow partly or wholly its oppo- 
nent, or might suck the worm away from the 
other, It chose the latter, and compelled its op- 
ponent to disgorge, 

The hydra adapts itself to circumstances to a 
wonderful degree. It makes no difference to it 
if it be turned inside out. Digestion will go on 
all the same as if nothing had happened. Every 
part of it seems to be capable of digesting food. 

The hydra bears almost a charmed life. It is 
nearly impossible to exterminate it. Mr. Twom- 
bly cut a hydra into seven parts, and after a few 
hours seven heads grew upon the seven segments 
and began feeding. A still more wonderful ex- 
periment was also performed by the same gen- 
tleman. At seven o'clock in the morning, a hy- 
dra was cut lengthwise into several pieces; and 
eight hours after each part had become a per- 
fectly developed polype, and had eaten a worm 
as long as itself. 





HYDRA. 


It is unknown how far these divisions may be 
An ingenious micro- 
scopic friend of mine, Mr. Kruger, has told me 
of a novel way in which he increases his stock of 
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hydras when they either fail, or do not multiply 
rapidly enough to suit him. He puts one or two of 
them into a vial partly filled with water and with 
a little coarse flint sand, and then shakes the 
whole together for a few minutes, cutting the 
polypes in pieces. He thus arrives at as near 
an infinity of hydra divisions as it is possible to 
conceive of, and surely puts the power of the 
polype to reproduce itself to an extraordinary 
test. In this way Mr. Kruger said he could sup- 
ply the whole city with hydras at very short no- 
tice. Fortunately, Nature is not so violent in 
her system of reproduction. This experiment 
shows that the hydra enjoys an immunity from 
death perfectly incredible. 
Water Bear. 

Our next subject, the water-bear, calls upon a 
display of still higher powers of the microscope, 
and exhibits to us things occupying some of the 
lowest positions in the scale of animal life. 

Searching carefully among the vegetation 
culled from the pond at the same time with our 
hydras, we see a roundish transparent body, 
floundering about the green waters like a young 
“puppy” or a little “pig.” Now and then it 
takes a bite or two of the herbage about it, and 
then suddenly and clumsily rolls out of sight. 
This interesting little animalcule is called the 
water-bear, or the Tardigrada, because it gen- 
erally moves from place to place very slowly. 
Magnified as it is in the illustration, one can see 
all the processes of digestion going on. In its 
stomach will be seen a mass of vegetable matter. 
Just in front of this stomach is a queer-looking 
round object which has been given the name of 
gizzard. 

In the illustration the water-bear is magnified 
two hundred and forty diameters; that is two 
hundred and forty times its length, and two hun- 
dred and forty times its breadth, or, in common 
language, the square of two hundred and forty, 
or fifty-seven thousand six hundred times. 





WATER BEAR. 


This minute animalcule, it will be observed, 
has eight legs, upon each of which are four claws. 
With these it can hold its food and tear it to 
pieces while feeding upon the low vegetable 
growths. It is very amusing to see this little fel- 
low grubbing about, shaking his head from side 
to side as he swallows down his ‘‘atom’’ of food. 

In the interior of its body will be seen num- 
bers of little globules, which have something to 
do with its circulation or digestion, These glob- 
ules move about very rapidly in all directions. 

The water bear, in common with many other 
animalcules, can be resuscitated after it has be- 
come dried. In this condition it is found in 
many localities, as in the eaves troughs. It pos- 
sesses great tenacity of life, and it bears a very 
great degree of heat with impunity. 

F. C. CLARK. 


ALEXANDER T. STEWART. 
Mr. Alexander T. Stewart died in New York on 


a reputation for liberal charities. When there 

was a famine in Ireland, he bought a ship, load- 

ed it with grain, and sent it out as a free gift to 

the people of his native land. During the war 
between Germany and France he gave nearly 

four thousand barrels of flour to the French poor. 

During the Rebellion he contributed one hundred 

thousand dollars to the Sanitary Commission. 

After the Chicago fire he gave fifty thousand 

dollars for the relief of the sufferers. He has en- 
dowed a great charity for the benefit of work- 
ing women. But he did not show mercy to those 

who owed him, and in trade he was always 
looked upon as a hard man. 

His habits were very plain. He indulged in 
few luxuries. When he gave dinners to his 
friends, he abstained from eating rich food, or 
too much of it. He dressed neatly but plainly. 

He was very methodical in the disposal of his 
time, going to each of his stores every day at 
regular hours, and leaving them as regularly. 
And during business hours he never allowed 
anybody to talk with him upon any subject ex- 
cept business. 

There were some qualities which helped to 
make Mr. Stewart successful, which all can imi- 
tate. One of these was unvarying courtesy. In 
the immense retail store in New York, the rule 
has always been that every customer was to he 
treated with equal and perfect politeness. The 
wealthy lady, dressed in silk and lace, and rid- 
ing to the door in her coach, receives no more 
courteous attention than the poor woman in 
plain garments, who comes to buy a yard of 
cheap cotton. 

It would be hard to make an estimate of Mr. 
Stewart’s character as a business man, or to say 
how far it is to be imitated. Splendid charities 
weigh against a supposed want of personal sym- 
pathy, and correct theories and methods in busi- 
ness against supposed selfish aims. 

Suffice it to say that it is only what conscience 
approves and what God will approve at last, 
that is to be imitated in the character of any 
man, whatever may be his worldly success. Of 
his great possessions, character is the only thing 
which a merchant prince can take with him into 
the unseen world, and virtues alone will be 
riches there. 


For the Companion. 
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It fell, in youthful hours, that he should stray 
'o some enchanted garden’s magic gate, 

And being clect that he should pass elate 
Where long parterres of blossoming splendor lay. 
But while he gathered many a fragrant spray, 

In passionate rapture and in wonder great, 

Death, stealing up to him with eyes like fate, 
And cold, implacable hand, led him away ! 


Yet later, lingering briefly among mer., 
He dropt before the world’s feet those few flowers, 
Whose color and odor brave all blight of years, 
And the rare radiance of whose bloom, since then, 
Pathos, their sweet attendant, ever dowers 
With the soft silver dews of pitying tears! 
E. F. 
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A QUESTION OF EXTRADITION. 





caping from one country to the other. 


been made. 


Minister who negotiated it with Daniel Webster, 





the 10th of April. He was not only the richest 





| the largest fortunes ever accumulated by any 
man by trade alone. 
Mr. Stewart was a native of Ireland. 


school. He began business only about forty 


property valued at tens of millions. 


do what Mr. Stewart did. 


their judgment. 


judgment in buying. 


his rivals in business. 
tained still lower prices. 


and secured the largest profits. 


ness was one of intense selfishness. 
ness man he granted no favors. 


As a busi 





merchant of New York, but he acquired one of | 


For sev- | 


Few men have the 


Skill in trade consists as much in knowing 
when to sell at any cost, as in care and good | 
Mr. Stewart was more 
successful than others in the dry-goods trade, 
because, whenever he foresaw that prices would 
decline, he began to sell his goods at a lower 
price at once. By this course he lost less than 
They waited, and ob- 

In the same way, he 
bought goods heavily when he expected a rise, 


The policy which Mr, Stewart pursued in busi- 


Still, he made 





then our Secretary of State. 
{ 


States giving up its claim to a large tract of ter. 
ritory which it had maintained to be a part o 





eral years after he came to this country he taught | the State of Maine. 
The closing article of the treaty provides that 
year ago, with the savings he had made from his | whenever a person accused of any one of certain 
salary as a teacher, and he has left behind him 





authorities of the other. 


1. 
inal. 





| ments. 


does, 


own lands. 


did not avail to protect them. 


There is a question in dispute which arises 
from the case of Winslow, the forger, as to the 
duty of the British Government under that part 
of the Ashburton Treaty of 1842, which provides 
for the extradition, or surrender, of criminals es- 
Probably 
before this number of the Companion reaches 
its readers, some kind of a settlement will have 


The treaty of 1842 is called the Ashburton 
Treaty because Lord Ashburton was the British 


It was by this trea- 
ty that the boundary line between Maine and 
|the British provinces was defined, the United 


crimes mentioned should escape from one coun- 
try to the other, the Government of that country 
It would not be true to say that anybody could | where he was found shall deliver him up to the 
The Government which 
wonderful power he possessed of foreseeing what! claims the return of the accused person must 
effect passing events would have upon the trade; | furnish proof of his guilt; but when this is done 
and fewer still have the nerve to act boldly on | then arises the obligation to surrender the crim- 


Both the United States and Great Britain had 
similar extradition treaties with other Govern- 
It is well known that England is a fa- 
vorite place of refuge for persons who have com- 
mitted political offences in their own countries. 
Other European Governments generally notify 
such persons to depart; but Great Britain never 
Victor Hugo, from France; Mazzini, from 
Italy; Don Carlos, from Spain; all found a ref- 
uge in England, when forced to flee from their 


But in some cases the willingness of England 
to give shelter to political refugees of all nations 


would not grant extradition for trial on politica) 
charges, some of the countries with which she 
had treaties outwitted her. They would accuse 
a political offender of a civil crime, one of those 
for which extradition was provided, and having 
secured the person of the prisoner by such 
means, they would try him for the political of. 
fence alone. 
This practice led to the passage, by Parlig. 
ment, of the now famous Act of 1860, by which 
it was made a law that in all extradition trea. 
ties made after that time, the country demand- 
ing the return of a prisoner should agree that he 
should be tried only on the charge for which his 
surrender was asked, until, at least, he had haq 
an opportunity to return to England. Under the 
circumstances this was a very proper law, and 
one that does honor to Great Britain as a free 
country. The objection is in the application of 
it to the dealings of that Government with the 
United States. 
A short time ago we asked for the extradition 
of acriminal who had escaped to England. |t 
appears that the British Government asked for 
an assurance that he should be tried only for the 
crime with which he was then charged, and that 
our Government, thoughtlessly or otherwise, 
gave such an assurance. But it had no right to 
make the promise; and when the man was put 
on trial for another offence (not political, how- 
ever, for we seldom or never try such offenders), 
the Judge properly overruled the objection that 
a pledge had been given that he should not bes 
tried. 
In the meantime there had arisen another 
case. Winslow, the Boston forger, had been ar. 
rested in London, and his surrender was asked 
for. We were requested to promise that he 
should be tried only for forgery, and we declined, 
A long correspondence is understood to have 
taken place, which will, in due time, be made 
public. But Winslow has not been surrendered, 
and it is now extremely doubtful whether Great 
Britain will give him up. 
It may be said that we might as well promise, 
inasmuch as there is no other charge against 
Winslow; but the advice forgets that there isa 
principle involved. Great Britain wishes to act 
as though a law passed by her Parliament had 
greater authority than an agreement in a solema 
treaty. She says that she wishes to bring this 
treaty to an end,—which the treaty itself allows 
her to do,—and make another. But as long a 
the Ashburton treaty stands it is binding. If 
England will not give up Winslow because of 
one of her laws,—that is, if she is ready to vir 
late one treaty,—who knows whether she vil 
observe another? And who can say that she 
will not by-and-by pass another law that will ix 
terfere with its execution? 
+o 

MYSTIC MEMORY. 

The doctrine of pre-existence has been maintained 
by a number of poets and poetical philosophers, 0 
the ground of mystic memory, or the seeming reco 
lection of some event which had transpired outsile 
of the history of their present life. Wordsworll 
speaks for this school of philosophers when he sys 

“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 
The soul that rises in us, our life’s stor, 
Has had elsewhere its rising and its setting, 

And cometh from afar.” 

Sir Walter Scott has described the sense of pr 
existence which he sometimes felt. Mr. William 
Hone, a philosophical Englishman, gives a singulit 
experience to the point. He had been, he ss 
worn down to a low condition of vitality. Beir 
called, in the course of business, to a particular} 
of London, with which he was unacquainted, lie lal 
noticed to himself, as he walked along, that he lil 
never been there before. “I was shown,” to use his 
own words, “into a room to wait. On looking rou 
everything seemed to be perfectly familiar tom 
Iseemed to recognize every object. I said tons 
self, I have seen all this, and, if so, there isavt 
peculiar knot in the shutter.” He opened the shut- 
ter and found the knot. Asa sequel to this ste 
we may add that Mr. H., who was a materialist be 
fore this strange experience, was led to reason 
there must be some power beyond matter, and be 
became an earnestly religions man. ; 

Mystic memory is accounted for by two theories 
one of which is that a person in one reverie te 
the scenes of a previous reverie. The second prot 
inent theory is found in what Dr. Wigin, of Ene 
land, calls “duality of the mind.” Dr. Wigin cli 
that the two hemispheres of the brain has each . 
distinct power and action, and that each often . 
singly. In mystic memory, he says that only om 
brain has been used in a part of a scene, while 
other brain has been inattentive or asleep: bale 

the attention of both brains is roused to 9 ti 
there is a vague consciousness that the same scendd 
have passed previously before the mind. 
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PENALTIES FOR A WORTHLESS = 

If one leads an idle, or vicious, or worthless . k 
the whole moral nature protests against spt 
Beau Brummell was the leader of fashion nbs 
land in the early part of this century. His - 





oe 
Though she} dress and his gait in walking were the envy of 
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young men of society. His bon-mots were repeated 
at the clubs aud in the circles of fashion. But he 
was a sensualist and gambler, without principle, and 
led many friends, fascinated by his personal magnet- | 
ism, to the utter ruin of fortune and character. 
Retribution overtook him, The tempter of others 
became the victim of a vengeful conscience. Beg- 
gared by his vices, he was compelled to flee to France 
to escape from his creditors. There remorse preyed 
on him. He wrote toa friend, “God knows my exis- 
tence is solitary enough. Of that, however, I should 
not complain, for can always employ resources with- 
in myself, was there not a worm that will not stop, | 
ealled conscience, which all my endeavors to dis- 
tract, all the strength of coffee, with which I con- 
stantly fumigate my brain, and all the native gayety | 
of the fellow who brings it to me, cannot lull me to | 
indifference beyond the moment.” The gay life in 


London was a poor equivalent for the wretched | time is golden time). 


2 | 
years spent in France. ‘Whatsoever a man soweth, | 


that shall he also reap.” 
—_-——+e+—______ 
HOW AN ORATOR BROKE DOWN. 

No man, no matter how great, is equally great in | 
all things. Lord Erskine, as a jury lawyer, was one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, who ever ad- | 
dressed an English jury. Yet he failed as a debater | 
inthe House of Commons. When Erskine entered | 
Parliament, Pitt was Prime Minister. The great | 
advocate was in the zenith of his fame, and the min- | 
istry dreaded the influence of his elo quence. | 

One night Erskine was tospeak. “I will answer 
the great orator,” said Pitt, and he took a seat at | 
the table prepared to take notes. Erskine addressed 
the house as if he were speaking toajury. He was | 
declamatory and eloquent, but the facts and argu- 
ments which are the spinal colum of a successful 
legislative speech were wanting. Pitt listened at- 
tentively for a few minutes, then throwing his pen 
down with an expression of contempt, left the table. 
Erskine saw the act. It so confused him that he 
broke down. His vanity was so wounded as to kill | 
his oratory. 


a ee 
LORD MACAULAY’S MEMORY, 

Lord Macaulay, the historian and essayist, was re- 
markable for the extraordinary tenacity of his mem- 
ory. It is doubtful if he ever forgot. In his new 
biography of his uncle, Mr. Trevelyan gives the won- 
derful examples of this power, which seem almost 
incredible: 

Asa mere boy, he once went with his father to 
make an afternoon call; he found on the table 
Scott’s “Lay of the Last Minstrel,’? which he had 
never seen before. While his elders were talking 
he read the volume, and on his return home he 
was able to repeat to his mother as many cantos as 
she had the patience or the strength to listen to. 
Again, when thirteen years of age, he picked up, 
while waiting in a Cambridge coffee-honse for a 
post-chaise, a country newspaper which contained 
two poetical pieces, one headed “Reflections of an 
Exile,” and the other, a “Parody on a Welsh Bal- 
lad.” “He looked them once through,” says his bi- 
ographer, “and never gave them a thought for forty 

ears, at the end of which time he repeated them 
both, without missing, or, as far as he knew, chang- 
ing a single word.” 


+o 





WHAT A STIMULANT DID. 

At the memorable trial of Queen Caroline before 
the House of Lords, one of her counsel was the great 
advocate, Lord Erskine, On the day that the veter- 
an orator was to speak in her defence, intense inter- 
est was excited, asa brilliant display of eloquence 
was anticipated. Lord Erskine arose, uttered a few 
sentences, broke down, and fell into the arms of 
Lord Stanhope, who sat next to him. The house 
waited in a breathless state of suspense for him to 
resume his speech, thinking he dropped down from 
emotion. But he had taken an overdose of opium, 
to the use of which drug he had become a victim. 
He broke down not from emotion, though he had 
prepared himself for a great speech, but from being 
overdosed, 





en. oe 
A RHODE ISLAND CLAM, 

A Rhode Island clam is the pride of all the “Little 
Rhodians.” Unlike the oyster, which is unseasona- 
ble and unwholesome in all months that have not an 
Rin their names, the Rhode Island clam is always 
sensonable. Carnivorous animals are fond of clams. 
The Providence Press tells in an amusing way a story 
of a cat who failed in an experiment of clamming: 





A clam of the large hard-shell species, taken at 
the beach, with a grip like a vice, had been left lying 
loose, and had opened its mouth wide for a breath 
ofair,and gone to sleep with it open, when a gri- 
malkin chanced to pass that way, and inhaling the 
scent of the delicious morsel, forthwith commenced 
a — which revealed the whereabouts of the bi- 
valve. 

Pussy was bound to possess the clam. Cautiously, 
yet earnestly, she went to work. First she walked 
round and round it, eyeing it on every side. Then 
she poked it with her paw, turning it round and 
round, The clam by this time had got its eyes open. 
Its curiosity was aroused to see what the cat would do. 

Next pussy tried to insert its nose between the 
shells. The clam knew she conldn’t do it, and he 
lay there and laughed in his sleeve. Next pussy in- 
serted one of her paws between the shells, and rap- 
idly withdrew it, watching its effect on the objective 
point. 

Not a muscle, however, did his clamship move, 
not so much as an eye-winker. Emboldened by this, 
puss put her paws full upon the coveted carcass of 
the bivalve. 

The latter winked with one eye, as much as to say, 

“Now I’ve got you!” And, bringing those two 
jaws of his together with a snap, held that cat’s paw 

with a grip that filled her with astonishment. 


First came a spit, then a prolonged yell, then spit 


| . sv0s 
composed in a room whose splendor is brilliant and 


wouldn't let go. Finally the cries and antics of the 
poor crcature brought two men to the scene, aud by 
their united efforts the grip of the clam was lvos- 
ened and puss released. 


——_+o>—____—_. 
HABITS OF A COMPOSER. 

Richard Wagner is considered by many as the 
most eminent musical composer of the age. His ad- 
mirers speak of him as the apostle of the music of 
the future. He isa highly nervous, passionate man, 
haughty, violent, whose gestures are as brusque as 
the thrusts of a rapier, while his tongue has the vol- 
ubility of a windmill. His musical compositions are 


| dazzling. 
work: 


A writer thus describes him when at 


He works in the morning according to the German 
motto, ‘‘Morgenstunde ist goldenstunde” (morning 
In the winter an immense fire 
is lighted, the rose-colored candles, burning in sil- 
ver candlesticks, emit voluptuous odors; in the sum- 
mer the windows are open, and the room is filled 
with the sweet scent of the dawn. 

Before setting to work, Wagner takes a bath, and 
inacup of black coffee, brought to him ina gold 
cup, pours forth libations to the goddess of music. 
What eare he takes of his body and mind! When 
the great naturalist, Buffon, wrote the works the 
style of which answers so well the majesty of the 
subject, he was satistied to wear a decent coat, a 
shirt frill and ruffles of lace; when Wagner begins 
to work, he must needs have the curtains and hang- 
ings of his room in harmony with the subject upon 
which he is engaged, even insists on his dressing- 
gown, trousers, cap and slippers being in harmony 
with his musical sabject. 

It is not easy to comply with all these require- 
ments. When the object has been attained, the ma- 
estro exhibits his inspiration by strange antics and 
small exclamations of joy. Wagner can only work 
in complete silence. As soon as he is heard to caper 
and cry, no one is allowed to move; at the slightest 
noise his muse takes immediate flight, and the world 
loses a chef-d’euvre. 





1 
PRECOCITY OF ROBERT HALL, 

Robert Hall, the most eloquent preacher in Eng- 
land during the last century, was a hard student 
when a mere boy. His precocity was such that, be- 
fore he could well speak, he learned to read from 
the inscriptions on the tombstones in the graveyard 
into which his nurse used to carry him. An English 
magazine gives these illustrations of his wonderful 
precocity: 





When about five he was sent to a dame-school, 
and soon showed great love for books. He set upa 
library of his own, and in the old chapel graveyard 
would spend whole evenings with his books around 
him, until darkness drove him home. 

The first boy’s school to which he was sent was 
four miles off, and the daily journey proved too 
much for him; complaining of a pain in his back, he 
would often lie down by the roadside, or his com- 
panions would carry him, a kindness he repaid by 
telling them tales. 

At this school he was subsequently placed as a 
weekly boarder; and not content with his prescribed 
lessons, took with him from his father’s library what 
even to older people would have seemed tough read- 

ng. “Edwards on the Will” and “Butler’s Analo- 

gy” are not often inquired for at modern lending 
libraries; and the very titles would frighten school- 
boys of this generation. But to Robert these and 
similar works were choice intellectual food. 

His eagerness and aptitude in acquiring knowledge 
may be judged from the fact that, before he was 
eleven years old, his schoolmaster informed his 
father that he could teach him no more; that, in 
fact, he had for some time found it hard work to 
keep pace with his pupil, and had been obliged often 
to sit up all night to get ready to hear the boy's les- 
sons next morning! 


——_+o>—__—_———_ 
THE PROPER METHOD OF BREATH- 
ING, 


It is necessary for vigorous mental or physical 
work that the air should be pure. It is equally im- 
portant that pure air should be breathed by a proper 
use of the lungs. The Educational News makes 
these wholesome suggestions: 


In fact, the manner of breathing at any particular 
time is almost as good a test as the pulse itself of the 
general state of the system, physical and mental. 
One of the commonest faults in the use of the lungs 
is the habit of breathing, as it were, from their sur- 
face, not bringing sufficiently into play the costaland 
abdominal muscles. By watching the domestic ani- 
mals, a horse or cow, for instance, we may learn a 
lesson in breathing. We perceive that there is very 
little motion near the Eee extremities, but the 
breath is impelled from the flanks. So should we 
have the main action at the waist. Any form of 
dress or belt, therefore, which constrains the base of 
the lungs and presses upon the stomach and intes- 
tines, must do serious harm. 





AN ENGLISH SPELLING-MATCA, 
Spelling-matches have crossed the ocean, and are 
quite popular in England, where they are called 
“spelling-bees.” One way of conducting in that 
country is to let one person begin with a letter, 
which the next one must add to, he having a com- 
plete word in mind, and so on, until some one fin- 
ishesthe word. Saysa writer in an English journal: 
It is astonishing how unfamiliar certain common 
combinations of letters sound when said in this way. 
Thus I heard of a bee held in 2 commercial room in 
a large hotel, when the word had got as far as ZIN. 
«What can ‘zin’ be the beginning of ?” said the next 
man; and he was so convinced there could be no 
word in the language beginning in that way that he 
made various bets against it, then “challenged” the 
last speaker, that is, asked him to complete the word. 
“Zine” was the answer, and thereupon the puzzled 
one jumped up with a spasm of surprise. 
—____~@9—_—_—_—_—. 
DOT AND CARRY ONE. 


A college professor tells this good story: 








and yell alternately, and a series of gyrations that 


would have done honor to a cireus performer. 


snaked that clam all over the yard, up against a 


stone wall, 


During the after-dinner talk, the rongh specimen 


She | for whom I was surveying remarked that mathemat- 
| ies had always seemed a very wonderful thing to 
door-step, between two fence pickets, and over a | him. Thinking to interest him somewhat, I began 
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tried to show him the wayin which Neptune was 
discovered. 
_ After some twenty minutes of elaborate explana- 
tion, I was somewhat taken aback to hear him say, 
“Yes, yes, it is very wonderful,—very; but” (with a 
sigh) “there’s another thing that’s allers troubled 
me, and that is why you have to carry one for every 
ten; but if you don’t ’twon’t come out right.” 
— tm 

“ANOTHER FOR HECTOR,” 
This is a Scotch phrase, which is used as a prov- 
erb, or a cry, when a man encounters any sudden 
danger that requires instant succor. This watch- 
word originated in this wise: 
In the battle of Inverkeithing, between the Royal- 
ists and Oliver Cromwell, five hundred of the fol- 
lowers of the Laird of Maclean were left dead on 
the tield. In the heat of the conflict seven brothers 
of the clan sacrificed their lives in defence of their 
leader, Sir Hector Maclean. Being hard pressed by 
the enemy, he was supported and covered from their 
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IMPORTANT TO CHILDREN. 
We think our readers—especially that host of them who 
have had former dealings with the firm—will be pleased 


to learn that W. H. WAITT & CO., formerly of 
Medford, have been forced by rapid increase of business 


| to move into more commodious quarters in this city, 


It is but six months since we started in the business of 


} mailing Decalcomanie packets, making a specialty of the 


Toy Transfers for Children, and by strict application to 
the work, and a determination to always more than please 
our patrons, we have in this short period won public es- 
teem to such an extent that letters commending our goods 
are received from all parts of the country. 

About eight thousand readers of the CoMPANION have 
bought their packets of Transfer Designs, and many are 
quite frequent purchasers. To these, no word of praise is 
necessary, but to such readers as may not have read the 
advertisement which appears in another column, or, read- 
ing it, have been afraid to send their money lest it prove 
to be a swindle, we will give a brief description of the 





attacks hy these intrepid men; andas one brother packet most in use,—the one which has created such a 
fell, another came up in succession to cover him, JSurore among the readers, 
crying, “Another for Hector!” This packet originally contained but two hundred and 
aiid | seventy-five pictures (275), some, of course, quite small; 
iis | but at present, as we have succeeded in making special 
ARABIC PRESCRIPTION FOR SLEEP- | terms with the French and German manufacturers, 
LESSNESS, whereby we are enabled to wholesale these goods, we 
An English doctor, travelling in the East, studied | have given our patrons the benefit of these terms by add- 
the native methods of curing diseases. The follow- [ Ine, Grenta sree Ce) ewe Sat: lean! qecwive: tO ee 
i aia itch 2 Sie! anna te si | packet, thereby making it the dest assortment that can be 
ng prescription, which he learned from an Arab, offered at the price. 
moves to laughter, but it isa good one, neverthe- | 


The contents of the packet as it now stands, 300 Assorted 
less, for it is based on a knowledge of human na- Designs, embrace the varieties which are usually sought 
ture: 


for by children,—Animal:, Birds, Butterflies, Landscapes, 
On one occasion, when on the confines of the Great | 4”?™als’ Heads, Porrraits, Comics, Chinamen, Indians, 
Desert, he asked an old sheikh, “What do yon do | Yegro Minstrels, Grotesque and Comic F gures, Bouquets, 
with sick people when they can’t sleep?” i Street Scenes wn N. Y., Insects, Circus Riders, Cut Flow- 
He received the very practical reply, “We set | ers, Poultry, Wreaths, and the new designs which we have 
them to watch the camels.” reason to believe are not yet in any other dealer's catalogue, 

We do not hesitate in recommending this to you as 
being one of the most interesting, and cheapest toys 
we have ever seen, and we would advise you, should you 
be in search of any transfers, to send without delay and 
obtain a package. The price is only twenty-five cents. 

We have also a variety of Embossed Pictures for Scrap 
Books and Fancy Work, which we put up in packets,— 
one packet, three sheets, for twenty-five cents, being espe~ 
cially pleasing to the Jittle folks, 

One sheet, however, we must not pass without giving a 
more detailed description. It is, of course, a Centennial 
Sheet, and brand-new! It is portraits of George and Mar- 
tha Washington, the Goddess of Liberty, and a magnifi- 
cent American Eagle, together with several small scrolls 
containing the word “Centennial.” 

What can be more desirable ? 

This, also, is sent post-paid at the same price, twenty- 
five cents, but the stock {is limited, and those wishing a 
sheet should send very soon. Address 


W. H. WAITT & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
WANTED goods to DEALERS. No 
@ peddling from house to house, 


Eighty dollars a month, hotel and travelling expenses 
paid. Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, = 15—12t 


DECALCOMANTE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 asst pictures, 50 cts, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c, 
They can be e.sily transferred to any article 80 as to imitate the 
Miost beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 50 fur 56 cts. Agents wanted, 
ess J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York, 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. ‘These medicines are purely 
vegetable, Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
4—ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 


‘The parties will do all they claim. 





—— HO 
“I SHOULD SAY SO.” 


“T told you so,” “I knew so,” “I should say so,” 
and several other forms of sound-words are the fa- 
vorite expressions of certain wise people, who know 
everything, and yet know little. An illustrating in- 
cident is this: 


As a train was approaching Cleveland, it parted in 
the middle, and the bell-rope snapped off like a 
thread, the end of it striking an old lady on her bon- 
net. “What’s the matter?” she exclaimed. “O, 
the train’s broke in two!” replied a gentleman who 
sat in the next seat. “I should say so,” the old lady 
said, looking at the broken bell-cord. “Did they 
s’pose a trifling little string like that would hold the 
train together?” 





FOR PARENTS TO READ. 


Men to travel and sell our 








Letter-Holder made with our Bracket Saw. 


HOW I STARTED IN BUSINESS. 


HOW I SUCCEEDED IN BUSINESS. 
A TRUE Story. 
LAURELL, IND., March 20, 1876. 








Perry Mason & Co., 

Gents,—The Ornamental Bracket Saw and Designs that 
I bought of you about eight months ago, have proved 
quite a success. I started with these articles at that time, 
and [ now own a shop and a nice set of cabinet-maker’s 
tools. I bought them all with the money I made from my 
Brackets, and am now doing a good business. 

Yours truly, J. F. LEFFEL. 


WASHINGTON, OHIO. 
The Bracket Saw I bought of ae is a grand thing. I 
have made over $20 00 with it already, and am now re- 
ceiving orders for all the Brackets I can make. 
SLMER E, PINKERTON. 


What Eddie Thinks about the Saw. 
BENZONIA, MICH. 

I would not part with my Saw for all the improved Jig 
Saws in the country. I got my Saw all right, just as you 
said, and I hope all who have it are as pleased with it as 

am. EpbIE BECK. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 
I got my Saw of you one year ago, and I wonld not 
take fifty times the price for it. Cuas. W. HILL. 


Bancor, ME. 

I have already earned nearly $2500 with my Bracket 
Saw, besides giving away some Brackets as presents to 
friends. 1 think every boy in the country ought to own 
one of your Saws. GEo. W. Rey. 

Our Improved Bracket Saw will pay for itself 
with a few hours’ work. 


Y. Weekly Sun,Jan.12,187 






Send stamp for particulars. C 
ingate & Co, limited,69 Duane 
- ‘Oneof the best chances for ag’ts 
lever offered.’—Chi. Weekly Inter-Ocran 
The Grocerics are the hes N.Y. Witness, Jan.13,1816. 


Watches to Agents who will sell 
our Centennial Stationery Package. 
It contains 15 sheets Paper, 15 En- 


velopes, Golden Pen, Penholder, 
Pencil, Patent Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. 
Single package with pair of Sleeve Buttons, post-paid, 
25 cents. Circulars free. M. MIKOLAS & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 15—52t 


~ NEW STYLE_DIAMOND VISITING 
CARDS 


50 Assorted Cards sent for 25 cts. You have never seen 
anything like them. 8. J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass, 10—13tp 


THE FUNNIEST 

And most amusing Mechanical Toy 
ever invented. Will make you langh 
if you never laughed before. The 
Chinaman and white man engaged 
in mortal combat. Operate on any 

oor. For sale by all toy-dealers, or 
sent, post-paid, to any address, for 
25 cents, by the 


RICHARDS MANF’G CO., 
98 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 


9—26teow 


















YOUR NAME neatly printed on 50 Nice Briston 
Carbs and sent post-paid for only 15 
cents. Best terms yet. We give patrons the commission, 
Elegant Card-cases 10 and 15 cts, each. STANDARD CARD 

Co., Brockton, Mass. 10—stp 
CHROMOS of every kind. 20 Magnificent 9x IL 
Mounted Chromos for $1. Two samples, 

20 cts. Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of stamp. 

- Latuam & Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


J 
'Theelegant- 
ly mounted, 
Mit Geeaiond 8 
OUR IMPROVED ed New Buffalo evolver 
With 100 Cartridges, $3.00 :20,000sold ; every one warran- 
Bracket and Fret Saw. tah niedionaaee JUustrated Catalogue Free. 
(Size, 6x14 inches.) WESTERN GUN WORKS, Chicago, IlL., 
50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 | 69 Dearborn-st., (McCormick Block). 
1 DOZEN, neatly printed in your 
name, sent postpaid for 10e, Isend 
8 beautiful samples, with price-list, 
Agents wanted. Large commissions, 
F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


terms to agents, order-blanks, etc., 
Ey Sosseo OR SGRAP 


Over 40,000 of these Saws are in constant use. 


Buy it for your children. 
Buy it for your grandchildren. 
Buy it for your neighbors’ children. 
It will develop a mechanical taste. It will help them 
to beautify home. It will help them to earn money. 





Bracket Saw spe A Ghat of Impres- | 
Ww 


sion Pa 


T; 1 Brad . Also full direc- | 
tions. 


ent by mail, postpaid, for $1 25. | 





PERRY MASON & CO., 


taer it Companion “and | 
41 Temple Place, 


Boston, Mass. 


for 3 c.—Not for Postal Card. 
Pictures for Fancy Work. 


Sheets, post-naid, 25 cents 





But the clam meant business, and | to illustrate some of the wonders; among others, 
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W. W. WAITT & CO., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 

















For the Compiunion. 


BOBOLINK BROOK, 


’Tis a precious dream—the dear home farm, 
st as I saw it in childhood’s day, 
When sun-lit valley, a loving arm 
Aglow with jewels, around it lay. 
The brooklet’s bosom wore shimm’ring pearls, 
The rice-bird chorused its murmur low, 
And merry voices of happy giils 
Woke woodland echoes long ago. 


I stand again by the garden wall 
Where mossy banks like dear friends meet, 
And hear the shy quail’s whistling call, 
While purple lilacs snow my feet. 
I hear the music of distant bells, 
The low of cattle and bleat of kine, 
Till my heart with holy rapture swells, 
And the joys of youth once more are mine. 








The sunny air, deliciously sweet, 
Is fresh as of old with woodland flowers, 
And softly doth Bobolink Brook repeat 
The notes 80 loved in those winged hours. 
Yes, just as of yore in balmy June 
It clearly inirrors the noonday gleam; 
And, as though to bloom there was a boon, 
The lilies cluster around the stream. 


I see my sister’s tender eyes 
As she moves ’mid the flowers, a vision fair, 
As she views the buds with mute surprise, 
And reads a holy promise there. 
Delicate as the transparent pink 
In the apple-blossom richly set, 
Are her dainty lips,—lo, I wake and think 
My brow is warm with their pressure yet! 


The heart’s-ease now with tear-drops wet 
Uplift their bright leaves o’er her breast, 
But never will my heart forget 
The simple scenes our childhood blest. 
Flow on! flow on, dear native stream! 
O, may life’s waters smoothly glide, 
And the rosy glow of this sacred dream 
Illume with hope death’s silent tide. 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


——_+or___—_- 
For the Companion. 


THE SOUL’S WARNING. 

The Roman Senators conspired against Julius 
Cesar to kill him. On the morning after their 
meeting, Artemidorus, who was a teacher of the 
Greek language at Rome, and also an esteemed 
friend of Czesar’s, delivered a paper to the latter 
in which the whole plot was explained. 

Cwsar, at the time, was on his way to the 
Senate House, and as he passed along, the people 
saluted him in a gracious manner. Eager to re- 
turn the compliments, he pocketed the paper, 
notwithstanding he was strenuously urged to 
read it without delay. 

As if unconcerned therein, he paid no heed to 
the warning of Artemidorus; and so, having ar- 
rived at the Senate House, he was slain by a 
band of sworn assassins, some of whom, indeed, 
he thought to be his friends. 

The warning of Artemidorus is symbolical of 
a warning which is held out to every human be- 
ing. The world has a design for the destruction 
of men, and even many whom we esteem as 
friends are linked in with this design. 

A letter has been revealed to us, and placed in 
our hand, and this letter is God's word, in which 
all conspiracies against the soul are made known. 
But how many are there who will take the time 
and the trouble to read this precious missive? 
They who are so busy about worldly delights 
that they have not leisure to read it must soon 
find that they have run headlong to their own 
ruin, and have fallen into destruction. 

G@. L. A. 


+o 


*“GOOD-NIGHT, MR. PRESIDENT.” 

One of the Roman Popes, when newly raised 
to his dignity, returned a salute of one of his 
officers, and when told that such acknowledg- 
ment was not required of him, excused himself, 
saying, “I have not been Pope long enough to 
forget good manners.”’ It is to be hoped that the 
fine little boy of whom the following anecdote is 
told, will not forget his good manners when he 
gets to be a man. 

The “member from Plymouth’ took his fam- 
ily to the President's reception the other evening. 
After shaking hands and exchanging a social | 
greeting with the President, they mingled with 
the company. | 

Their only child, a bright lad of twelve, seemed | 
to enjoy the evening very much, and at an early | 
hour was quite reluctant to leave the brilliant | 
assembly. On the point of departure, pulling 
his father’s hand, he said,— 

“Why, father, it is not polite to leave without 
bidding the President good-night, is it?” | 
“Yes, my son, that is the custom here. Why, 
if we should stay until ten o'clock, the President 





| shoulder, gave him some kind words. 


| head to keep him from the cold, and on the top 
| of those he put a wig, which, of course, was nev- | 
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sual occurrence, and with his hand on the boy’s 
The little 
fellow went away content, and the room was 
merry over the incident for some time. 


oe 


A BARON WITHOUT A CENT. | 
All men look alike in the dark. A rich man, 
if destitute of ready money, and if unknown, 
may be placed in a situation where he is no bet- 
ter off thana poorman. This actually happened 
once to the richest man in Paris,—Baron Roths- 
child. Like most men of wealth, the baron car- 
ries very little ready money with him. The 
habit has its advantage when pickpockets are 
around, but it may prove annoying, especially 
when caught as was the baron: 

On a wet day the baron took an omnibus, on 
his way to the Bourse, or Exchange, near which 
which the ‘“‘Nabob of Finance’ alighted, and 
was going away without paying. The conduc- 
tor stopped him and demanded his fare. Roths- 
child felt in his pocket, but he had not a sou in 
change. The conductor was very wroth. 

“Well, what did you get in for, if you could 
not pay? You must have known that you had 
no money.” 

‘Tam Baron Rothschild!”’ exclaimed the great 
capitalist; ‘‘and there is my card.” 

The conductor threw the card in the gutter. 

‘Never heard of you before,” said the con- 
ductor, “and don’t want to hear of you again. 
But I want my fare, and [ must have it!” 

The great banker was in haste. 

“‘T have only this,” he said; “‘give me change,” 
and he proffered a “‘coupon’”’ for fifty thousand 
francs. 

The conductor stared, and the passengers set 
upahorse-laugh. Just then an Agent de Change 
came by, and Baron Rothschild borrowed of him 
the six sous. 

The conductor was now seized with a kind of 
remorseful respect, and turning to the money- 
king he said,— 

“if you want ten francs, sir, I don’t mind 
lending them to you on my own account.” 





——_ +o 
WASHINGTON IN THE NURSERY. 

The figure of Washington, as it stands in his- 
tory, is so august that we are indisposed to think 
that the real Washington was a man, with all 
the sympathies and passions that pertain toa 
man. There are, however, a few anecdotes 
which make him real to us by bringing him 
nearer to the level of ordinary humanity. Such 
a one is told in the Springfield Republican, by a 
descendant of Chief-Justice Ellsworth, of Con- 
necticut, one of Washington’s intimate friends. 

Washington once dined with the Chief-Justice, 
at his residence in Windsor. The correspondent 
writes: 

During that visit, Gen. Washington appeared 
in a novel and interesting scene. Entering the 
nursery, Where were two twin boys, two years 
old (afterward the late Gov. Ellsworth and the 
Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth), he took one on each 
knee, and sang to them this song, often repeated 
in after years by the Governor with much zest: 


THE DERBY (DARBY) RAM. 
As I was going to Derby, 
Upon a market day, 
I spied the biggest ram, sir, 
That ever was fed upon hay. 
Tow de row do dow, 
Tow do row de da. 


He had four feet to walk, sir, 
He had four feet to stand, 
And every foot he had, sir, 
Covered an acre of land. 
Tow, etc. 
The wool upon his back, sir, 
It reached to the sky, 
And eagles built their nests there, 
For I heard their young ones cry. 
Tow, etc. 
The wool upon his tail, sir, 
I heard the weaver say, 
Made three thousand yards of cloth, 
For he wove it all in a day. 
Tow, etc. 


—~+>_—_—__—_—_—__ 
MONOMANIA. 

The fear of disease is almost as baneful as dis- 
ease itself, and often leads toa course of conduct 
which is at once comical and deplorable. 

Ferdinand II., Grand Duke of Tuscany, was 
also, it appears, the slave of his infirmities. He 
was often seen walking up and down his apart- 
ment, between two large thermometers, at which 
he anxiously and continually glanced, putting 
on skull caps, of which he had five or six in his 
hand, according to the degree of cold or heat 
that the instrument pointed towards. So, too, 
with the Abbe de St. Martin, who, in the seven- 
teenth century, was so notorious for his mono- 
mania. He had always nine skull caps on his 
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box, which allowed no deviation of the body, 
and allowed nothing to pass except his head and 


arms. 
—- <o - 





For the Companion. 


ON A THISTLE. 
O, roseate thistle, blooming by a rock, 
With fragrant silkiness in prickly thrall, 
How sadly, while I watch thee, does it fall 
That round me such disconsolate fancies flock! 
I see calamitous battles and the shock 
Of treachery, intrigue, revolt and brawl]; 
I see (O, darkest picture of them all!) 
Pale Mary cowering by the ghastly block! 
Ah, wherefore think such bitter thoughts as these, 
While sweet auroral freshness charms and cheers ? 
Why mar the morning’s brilliancy and breeze 
With weary memories of those crimeful years ? 
Why tell this poor flower in what blood and tears 
They have bathed its Scottish kindred overseas ? 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
ae 
ROTHSCHILD’S ESTATE. 

Baron Rothschild, of England, is reputed to be 
the richest man in the world. His estate at 
Mentmore contains 200,000 acres of the finest 
land in Buckinghamshire. All that luxury, art | 
and a vast fortune can do to minister to the bar- | 
on’s happiness surrounds him at this residence: 


It has garden, greenhouses and graperies so 
arranged as to furnish fruit every month in the | 
year. Oranges, pineapples, figs, bananas and 
other tropical iruits are grown in abundance. 
The vases in the fountain and Italian gardens 
cost each $1,000. 

The statuary is all of the most costly kind, ex- 
ecuted by the first masters. The great hall, 
which is about 20 by 30 feet, is filled by vases 
and statuary. Its contents must represent a val- 
ue of not less than £100,000. It takes not less 
than three hours to pass through the room. The 
finish is exquisite, and the furnishing of each 
sumptuous. 

Some idea may be formed of the whole from 
the furniture of a single bedroom, one of the 
many guest chambers costing £25,000 or £30,- | 
000 pounds. In the dining and baronial halls | 
are furnishings exceeding £200,000. Costly cab- | 
inets of the time of Louis XIV., of ebony, inlaid | 
with ivory or gold, diamonds, rubies and all 
sorts of precious stones, walls hung with the 
costliest tapestries of the time of Louis XVI., or 
covered with the richest needle-embroidered sat- 
in, give an idea of the wealth lavished upon 
this more than princely mansion. 

The costliest paintings adorn the walls, and 
the most skilful and expensive workmanship is 
displayed on the ceilings. The idea of the baron 
seems to have been to build and furnish a man- 
sion such as no other person in England, except, 
perhaps, the Duke of Westminster, could expect 
to rival. 











o>—_—__—— 


SHE DIDN’T WANT TO BE TROUB- 
LESOME. 

An apology for making trouble before you 
do it is ‘“‘manners.’’ This woman understood 
how to get her apology and her “trouble” in all 
at once. At one of the railroad depots, the other 
day, a lady walked up to the ticket window and 
smilingly said,— 


“T know just how women are, and I don’t pro- 
pose to bother any one. Answer me a few ques- 
tions, and I'll sit down and say nothing to no 
one till train time. How far is it to Grand Rap- 
ids? What’s the fare? When does the’ train 
leave? When do we arrive there? Where do 
they check baggage? What track will the train 
start from? How canI get to Muskegon from 
Grand Rapids? How farisit? What’s the fare? 
DoI change cars? Is there a palace coach on 
the road? Shall I get a lay-over ticket? Can I 
check my baggage clear through? Is there a 
conductor on this road named Smith? Do you 
allow dogs in the passenger cars? And cana 
child ten years old go for nothing?” 

Having been answered, she kept her promise 
to sit still, and the depot policeman never had 
the least bit of trouble in seeing her off.—De- 
troit Press. 

———— +o 


AN ANT’S FUNERAL. 

Other people besides “‘sluggards” may profit- 
ably ‘‘go to the ant” and “consider her ways.” 
Probably we have not yet learned nearly all that 
can be learned of the curious ways of this inter- 
esting race of creeping things. 


There are ants which bury their dead,—a fact 
which was discovered by accident. 

A lady had been obliged to kill some ants, the 
bodies of which lay about on the ground. Pres- 
ently a single ant found its dead companions, 
and examined them, and then went off. Direct- 
ly it returned with a number of others, and pro- 
ceeded to the dead bodies. Four ants went to 
each corpse, two lifting it, and the other two fol- 
lowing, the main body, some two hundred in 
number, following behind. The four bearers 
took their office in turns, one pair relieving the 
other when they were tired. They went straight 





er, by any chance, in its proper position! More | 


| than this he wore nine pairs of stockings, one | 


himself would leave the rooms, and then we) 


should have to go, too,’’ 

The boy did not seem quite satisfied, however, 
and his father soon missed him in the crowd. 
Away back in the “‘blue room’ the President 
was aroused by hearing a childish voice, and 
looking down, he saw a little lad whose face he 
remembered. 

“Good-night, Mr. President,” said the little 
fellow, holding out his hand; ‘“‘we are going 
home now.” 

The President was much amused at this unu- 


\ 


over the other; his bed was of brick, under 
which there was a furnace, where he made a 


fire, in order to obtain just that amount of} funeral and the bee-funeral that we told some 
| warmth that he desired. The Jesuit Ghezzi | 


wore seven caps under his wig. Fourier, the 
mathematician, who had returned from Egypt 
nearly dead with rheumatism, suffered severely 
when he found himself in a temperature below 


twenty degrees, Reaumur, and a servant followed | 


him about everywhere, in readiness to offer him 
additional coats and wrappings. During the lat- 
ter years of his life, when rendered hors de com- 





to a sandy hillock, and there the bearers put 
down their burdens, and the others immediately 
began to dig holes. A dead ant was then placed 
in each grave, and the soil filled in. 


This will supplement the stories of the bird- 


| time ago. 


<> —___— 
“WHAT SAYS PAUL?” 


A poor curate sent his servant toa shop kept 
by one Paul for bacon and eggs for his Sunday’s 


| in the fence. 


woman, supposing the question addressed to her, 
answered, ‘*Paul says, sir, that he’ll give you no 
more trust till you pay your old score.” 


“THE TWA DOGS.” 

President Lincoln once told a story of “twa 
dogs.”’ It was at the time when the public mind 
in the United States and Great Britain was in. 
tensely excited about the taking of Slidell and 
Mason from the English steamer, Trent. Mr, 
Lincoln was very reticent and cautious; so much 
so that some of his friends represented to him 
the necessity of immediate action, lest the pub- 
lic should become exasperated and force the na- 
tion into a war, in which case the North would 
go down, under the double burden of a civil and 
a foreign war at the same time. The counsel re- 
minded Mr. Lincoln of ‘‘a little story:’ 

My father had a neighbor from whom he was 
only separated by afence. On each side of that 
fence there were two savage dogs, who kept run- 
ning backward and forward along the barrier all 
day, barking and snapping at each other. One 
day they came to a large opening recently made 
Perhaps you think they took ad- 
vantage of this to devour each other? Not at 
all. Scarcely had they seen the gap when they 
both ran back, each on his own side, with their 
tails between their legs. These two dogs are 
fair representatives of America and England. 








AN OBLIGING ELEPHANT. 

If the following is a fair example, we must be- 
lieve that the biggest quadruped in the world is 
the politest one, as well as the most sagacious, 
Few gentlemen or ladies would be more finely 
considerate than the beast who figures in the fol- 
lowing anecdote: 


Sir Emerson Tennent tells of an adventure he 
had in Ceylon, while riding on a narrow road 
through the forest. He heard a rumbling noise 
approaching, and directly there came to meet 
him an elephant, bearing on his tusks a large log 
of wood, which he had been directed to carry to 
the place where it was most needed. Tennent’s 
horse, unused to these monsters, was frightened, 
and refused to go forward. The elephant seeing 
this, evidently decided that he must himself get 
out of the way. But todo this he was obliged 
to take the log from his tusks with the trunk and 
lay it on the und, which he did, and then 
backed out of the road between the trees till only 
his head was visible. But the horse was still too 
timid to go by, when the thoughtful elephant 
pushed himself farther back till all of his body 
except the end of his trunk had disappeared. 
Then Sir Emerson succeeded in getting his horse 
by, but stopped to witness the result. The ele- 
phant came out, took the log = again, laid it 
across his tusks, and went on his way. ‘This 
story shows not only reasoning, but faithfulness 
to his task, and a spirit of courtesy to a fellow- 
traveller not always shown by man, 





a 
A TRADE IN “PRIZE” BOYS. 


There is a singular trade in Paris, the nature 
of which is set forth in the following paragraph: 


All boarding-schools there are extremely de- 
sirous to have among their pupils the highest 
prize man. There is an annual examination of 
all the school-boys of a given standing in Paris. 
One of them is the highest prize man. To have 
trained the highest prize man is the best possible 
advertisement of a school. Boarding - school- 
masters are consequently always on the lookout 
for boys who promise to carry off this distine- 
tion. Their parents hold a sort of auction of the 
bright boy, and confide him to the boarding- 
schoolmaster who bids highest for him. A hope- 
ful candidate for the Derby is not more sedulous- 
ly watched and trained. All the masters take 
the utmost pains with him. He is drilled, and 
crammed, and examined, in school hours and out 
of school hours. He is made to feel, night as 
well as day, that he was born, fed and educated 
for no other purpose than to carry off this great 
prize. 

He 
COAT OR MEAT. 

A Knoxville (Tenn.) negro shows, in his way, 
genius asa financier. -The Chronicle of that city 
tells the incident: 


We lately met an old negro trudging along 
with a heavy side of bacon that he had bouglit 
swinging over hisshoulder. Noticing that he was 
miserably clad we felt sorry for him, fora cold 
wind was blowing, and asked,— 

“Why do you spend your money for meat? 
You'd better buy a coat.” 

The old man stopped, looked us full in the 
face, and said in solemn tones,— 

‘‘Massa, when I ax my back for credit it gives 
it; when I speak to dis (laying his hand upon 
his stomach), it calls for de cash.” 


———_+ 
ENGLISH UNDEFILED. 

There are several dialects spoken among the 
rural population of England. A specimen of one 
of these is given by the Liverpool Times. 

A doctor was lately summoned to a cottage at 
Harwood in Teasdale, and found a boy in need 
of his services. ‘Put out your tongue,” said the 
doctor. The boy stared like an ow). ‘My good 
boy,” requested the medical man, “let me see 








dinner, on credit. This being refused, the dam- 
sel, as she had nothing to cook, thought she 
| might as well goto church, and entered as her 


your tongue.”’ 
“Talk English, doctor,” put in the mother; 
| and then, turning to her son, she said, ““Hoppen 


bat by the asthma, from which he suffered since | master, in the midst of his discourse, referring | thy gobbler and put out thy loliker.’”’ The boy 
his youth, he lived almost entirely in a kind of | to the apostle, repeated, “What says Paul?” The! roiled out his tongue in a moment. 
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For the Companion. 
SHOWERS. 

The lightning flashes, the rain-drops patter, 
The thunder is rumbling overhead; 

The hens in the barnyard cackle and scatter, 
The little pigs squeal with sudden dread, 

The cows, all wondering what’s the matter, 
Make their way to the cattle-shed. 


Come in! come in! come under cover! 
In with you, little Sir Contrariness, 

In with you all, till the rain is over,— 
Blue-eyed Mary and pretty Queen Bess, 

Golden-haired Katie and dear old Rover, 
George the Little and Alfred the Less. 


Up you go, all of you, up the ladder, 
Up in the hay-mow amongst the hay. 
Surely no fays can be merrier, madder, 
Than are we on this warm spring day. 
Lowering clouds, they cast slight shadow 
Over the hearts of children at play. 


“Blind-man’s-buff” and “Dare-follow-after,” 
“Puss-in-the-corner” and “Hide-and-seek ;”’ 
Each has its turn, while roof and rafter 
And ridge-pole above us fairly shriek 
With peal on peal of joyous laughter,— 
But see! through a crevice the sunbeams break. 


Come out! come out from under cover! 

Come out and witness the change of scene. 
The sky is clearing, the rain is over, 

The sun is peeping the clouds between. 
Come, wade knee-deep in the dripping clover; 

Come out and plunge in the sea of green. 


0, beautiful showers, sent from heaven 
To bless and gladden the sons of men! 
0, beautiful sun, that when clouds are riven, 


Looketh forth from the sky again! { 


0, beautiful children, gift God-given, 
To gladden our lives like the sun and rain. 
JOHN BRoWNJOHN. 





For the Companion. 


MAYING. 
“«O, I’m to be Queen of the May, mother, 
I’m to-o0 be Queen of the May,’ ”’ 
sang out in joyful tones little Prink Stanley, 
dancing gayly before a gorgeous crown of paper 
flowers which hung against the wall at the foot 
of her little bed. 

“Quee-ee-n o’ the May!” roared Joe in cho- 
tus, coming through the hall, ‘“‘Here’s the 
Queen’s royal robe, and her Highness’ precious 
sandals all ready;’’ and Joe stood in the door- 
way, holding forth Prink’s waterproof cloak and 
India-rubber boots. 

The little sister’s wrath was, for the moment, 
too great for utterance. 

“You’re the meanest, teasin’est, mis’blest boy 
that ever was in this world!” she shrieked, as 
soon as she could put her injured feelings into 
speech. ‘Just because it rains a little mite the 
last day of April, do you s’pose it’s going to rain 
the first day of May, and me Queen of the May, 


and ever so many other queens in other places, ! 


and all of us going to march with crowns and 
spectres, and have fun, and do you s’pose” —— 

Prink’s high-pitched and rapid questions were 
drowned in the sound of Joe’s laughter, so 
amused was he at the idea of the queens and the 
spectres prancing along together through the 
green lanes and meadows. 

Prink, all at once finding herself hoarse, out 
of breath, and unheard, began to weep genuine 
tears of misery. 

Joe, who was not really hard of heart, sudden- 
ly turned comforter. 

“Poh, Prink, Iwas only in fun. See, the rain- 
cloud is driving off as fast as ever it can, and the 
sun is coming out as bright as ever.” 

Prink ran to flatten her little tear-stained nose 
against the pane, that she might assure herself 
of the truth, 

Millions of bright-eyed fairies seemed to beam 
on her from the golden rain-drops, glittering on 
the tender leaves. The purple cloud sailed over 
the hills and far away, and the sun went down 
ia blaze of promise for the morrow. ; 

“Call me early, call me early, mother dear,” 
tng through Prink’s bewildered little brain as 
the sat up among her pillows on May morning. 

P %oty early, I should think,” thought little 
Prink, rubbing hereyes. ‘‘’Fore sunrise, ’most. 
Never mind, though.” 

W ith face aglow, and little twinkling feet, 
Prink hastened to the window. 


“0-0-0!” she sighed, as she looked blankly 
cut on the misty, cheerless morning. Without 


A minute after she changed her mind, and 
ran barefooted to Joe’s door. 

“Joe!’’ she called through the key-hole in dis- | 
mallest of tones. | 
“Cheer up, Prink! May Queens and spectres 
will have a good time yet out of this cross-looking 
May Day.” 

Prink cheered up, and after an early breakfast, 
set forth on her royal adventures, her crown hid- 
den under her waterproof hood, and determina- 
tion in the tramp of her rubber boots. 

It was not long before she appeared before 
Miss Hitty Titus’ door, drawing after her a little 
wagon, in which, under a very ragged and broken 
umbrella, was seated Sandy Owen, the poor little 
cripple who lived in the schoolhouse lane. 

After a few trials, Prink managed to strike the 
high-up brass knocker. 

“Good-morning, Miss Titiss. It’s only misty, 
Miss Titiss, ’tisn’t going to rain. We’ve come, 
Sandy and I. Nelopy will come by -and- by. 
She was being punished for breaking things, 
but’”’—here Prink burst into a little giggle— 
“Aunt Dinah had got ’most through with her 
when I stopped there. She'll come pretty soon. 
She’s all the percession ’cept Sandy. 0, it’s go- 
ing to be perfectly lovely!” 

Miss Titus, in her black cap, and curly green 
ribbons, had come down to the steps to take lit- 
tle Sandy out of the wagon. 








“Shouldn’t wonder if the sun was out warm 
in course of the forenoon,” said the good lady, 
encouragingly, whisking off a few stray rain- 
drops from her cheek and chin. ‘You'll havea 
beautiful time out of it yet; yes, you will, Sandy. 
The vane’s getting round to the right p’int, west 
by sou’ west.” 

Miss Titus spoke with authority, having just, 
with Sandy tenderly folded in her long, thin 
arms, paused to scowl inquiringly through her 
spectacles at the fluttering weathercock on the 
barn. 

Now Miss Titus had a pleasant bit of field and 
woodland stretching away behind her house. 
The early violets were sweet and fair there, and 
it was through the mossy paths of that small, 
sunny woodland that the May Queen had invited 
herself to go Maying with her “‘percession.”’ 

Pale, pleased little Sandy thought Nelopy long 
in coming, now that the morning showed signs 
of promise. But after a weary time of waiting, 
sauntering sullenly along the road and up the 
steps, came the little Ethiop, bareheaded, and 
decked with crumpled paper streamers of every 
length and hue. 

“It’s going to be a lovely day, Nelopy Blue!”’ 
shouted Prink, flinging wide the door. 

“T’no’s I care,’’ drawled Nelopy, her temper 
not at all improved by Aunt Dinah’s slippering. 

“OQ my!” cried Prink, the picture of conster- 
nation. “But you’re the percession. You ought 
to.” 

“Gwine to run away to Boston, mebbe!’’ 
growled Nelopy. 

Nelopy’s odd travelling dress struck Prink as 
so absurd, that unluckily she began to laugh. 

“Gwine right off!’’ and Nelopy scuttled down 
the steps at a brisk pace, in spite of her clacket- 
ing old boots. 

Quick-witted Prink called afterher. ‘O, such 
alot of cakes and goodies as we’ve got! You 
better stop.’? 

And Nelopy changed her mind about running 
away. 

The sun came out at last, warm and bright, 
and the “‘percession” set forth. 

Miss Titus watched them wind along over the 
green meadow, and in and out through the 
balmy spring woods. The wind brought ever 
and anon to her ears their glad laughter, mingled 
with the trills of the merry little birds. 

The morning hours passed like a bright dream 
to the happy children, and when at noon the 

‘“‘percession” came straggling back, their gar- 
lands torn, their robes draggled, their paper bags 





. glance at the gorgeous paper crown on the 
all, she stole back to bed to weep and lament. | violets and mosses, crumpled leaves and grasses, 


of vanished goodies brimming over with wilted 


Miss Titus was deafened with a united shout, 
“O, the beautifulest time we ever had in all our 
lives!”’ 

Nelopy, radiant, only wished she had had two 
Sandys to wheel along instead of one. 





“He feels his poor back better, missis, a’ready. 
I’se goin’ to take him out fur’s the woods every 
day allsummer. Who knows but he'll stretch out 
into a reg’ lar handsome gemman, coorse o’ time?”” 


“Who knows?” echoed Miss Titus. 
your little colored face!”’ 

Nelopy, proud as a peacock at Miss Titus’ ap- 
probation, started off on a run for the school- 
house lane with little Sandy, Aunt Dinah’s slip- 
per, and her own desperate resolves of the morn- 
ing, gone quite out of mind. 

The Queen, with her “royal robe’? under one 
arm, and her festive crown under the other, 
limped home, a tired but happy sovereign, long- 
ing for the next May Day to come that she might 
again graciously invite herself to be ‘“‘Queen o’ 
the May.” ELsiE GORHAM. 
—_—__—___+o@o——__—__ 
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THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT, 
And the Tools he built it with. 


INDIANA. 
———— +o - 


For the Companion. 


ROCK-A-BY-BABY ON THE TREE- 
TOP. 
“QO, rock-a-by-baby on the tree-top,” 
Dame Nature in autumn doth sing; 
Dear little baby buds safely may stop 
In snug little cradles till spring. 


You’re tucked in a blanket downy and soft, 
And need have no dread of the frost; 

You've nothing to do but swing up aloft, 
In the arms of the mother-tree tossed. 


‘And when the wind blows the cradle is rocked.” 
The wind is your uncle; he makes 

Some noise, to be sure; you must not be shocked 
If sometimes too roughly he shakes. 


The ground with the snow will be glistening and 
white, 
The birds will be far, far away; 
The stream and the brooks will be fastened up tight; 
So sleep, pretty darlings, till May. 


“And when the wind ceases the cradle will fall.” 
You need not start up in alarm; 

Lie still, and sleep on till you hear the birds call, 
For nothing can do the least harm. 


O, when the wind ceases the birds are come home, 
The streamlet and brooklet are free, 

And out in the sunshine the butterflies roam, 
Then wake, little buds, on the tree. 


“Then down will come cradle and blanket and all.” 
O, baby buds, snug in your nest, 

The spring-time has come, the rains softly fall, 
The wind is now taking a rest. 


The birds have returned, and meadow and nook 
Melodious ring with their song, 

And, trilling a chorus, both streamlet and brook 
Are flashing and rippling along. 


O, baby buds, baby buds, wake from your sleep, 
The woods are all leafless and drear. 

How long in your nests are you going to keep? 
It surely is time you were here. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
SIX LETTER WORD-SQUARE. 


(All common words, except the fifth, which is found in 
Webster’s Unabridged.) 
1, Magnificent. 
2, Cannot be doubled. 
3, A game at cards, 
4, Enjoy like privileges. 
5, A little street. 
6, An old-fashioned name. 
Epiri AND RALPH. 


2. 
EASY DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


The Englishman’s bother. 

What a lady often has, but she does not look well 
in one, 

The best or worst part of us. 

A good thing for school-boys. 


The last of it. WILLIE. 


3. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
I am alittle word of only five letters. Unmuti- 
lated, I am _ bright, active, and generally admired. 
Cut off my head, and Iam only a bazar for the sale 
of merchandise; but beheaded again, my dignity is 
increased, for I then represent « science that the 
Greeks worshipped, and that in every age has 
crowned its possessors with riches and honor; 
though if instead of beheading me the second time, 
you cut off my tail, I bring ruin wherever I enter. 
FPF. RF. 


4. 
PICTORIAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 























Find the words indicatea in tne four pictures in 
the lower line. Their initial letters will give youa 
word illustrated in the upper part of the picture, 
and their final letters will give you another word 
also illustrated in the upper part of the picture. 
L. Goss. 
5. 
CHARADE, 
*Neath far Italia’s sunny skies 
Is found my first,—a city fair, 
Whose halls of art hold many a prize 
Of wondrous grace and beauty rare. 


When gathering twilight gently falls 
On hill and darkened glen and dale, 

In mournful notes my second calls: 
Her song floats on the evening gale. 


*Mid wounded heroes of a strife 
Of battles fought long years ago, 
My whole did lead a glorious life 
By easing pain, assuaging woe. 
BELMORE. 


6. 
WORD-VALUES. 


(Explanations and examples fgiven jin the ComPANION 
for April 13th.) 
ee ee fish = 600? Ans.—Cod. 


ia ® 
= 500 


D 


600 
What machine = 1050? 
What building containing many machines = 1101? 
What temperature = 150? 


What trait of character = 157? J. P. B. 





Conundrums. 


Why is a man’s life safest before he has had din- 
ner? Because he can’t di-gest then. 

What is the greatest affair of the heart known to 
science? The circulation of the blood. 

hat do cats have which no other animal has? 

Kittens. 

What is the latest thing in dresses? Night dresses. 

When is love deformed? When it is all on one 


side? 
When is a boat like a pile of snow? When it is 
adrift. 


Why is matrimony like a landed estate? Because 
it is a proper-tie, 

Why is a dyer’s life an enigma? Because he lives 
when he dyes, and dyes when he lives. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Boston. 
2PO05 
ODOR 
SODA 

TRA? 
3. Animalcule in a drop of water. 
4. Reins (rains) falling from the clouds, 





EVANGELINE. 


5. Awheel. Aring. A button. 
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A FAITHFUL FRIEND, 

A long-ago popular story relates how Androcles, a 
Greek, once relieved a wounded lion in the wilder- 
ness. Years afterwards, for some offence, he was 
condemned to be thrown to wild beasts; but when 
the sentence was about to be executed, the savage 
auimal selected to tear him in pieces crouched before 
him like a loving dog, and licked his hands and face, 
It was the lion he had befriended. The following 
incident is not so dramatic, but it shows quite as 
plainly how well lions remember their friends: 

A lion was brought from India, and on the passage 
grew very fond of a sailor who had charge of him. 
His name was Nero. On being shut up in aecage in 
Loudon, he grew sulky, aud was very fierce when 
any one came near him, so that it was dangerous 
even for his keeper to approach him, 

One day, a few weeks after Nero had been shut up 
in his new prison, a party of sailors visited the me- 


nageric, and were warned by the keeper not to go | 


nenr the lion, who every now and then growled sav- 
agely at those who were looking at him. 

All at once one of these sailors ran up to the cage, 
and, thrusting in his hz mae ried out,— 

“What, old shipmate! don’t youknow me? What 
cheer, old Nero, my lad > sid 

The lion instantly left off feeding and growling, 
sprang up to the bars of the cage and put his nose 
between them, 

Jack patted him on the head, and the lion rubbed 
his hand with his whiskers like 
dent signs of pleasure, 

“Ah!” said Jack, turning to the keeper and spee- 
tators, who stood frightened and in astonishment, 
“Nero and I were once shipmates, and you see he 
isn’t like some folks; he don’t forget an old friend.” 


neat, showing evi- 


A STORY OF TWO PARROTS, 

We find a story of two parrots, a gray and a green 
one, Which belonged to 2 London tradesman named 
Morley. The house was opposite the Newgate Pris- 
on, and he had trained the green parrot to speak 
whenever a knock was heard at the street door; 
when the bell of the same door was rung, he had 
taught the gray parrot to answer, The story is as 
follows: 


o———— 


The house, still standing, has one of those project- 
ing porches that prevent the second story from being 
seen fromthe pavement. One day a person knocked. 
“Who is there?” asked the green parrot, 

“The man with the leather,” was the reply. 

“All right,” the bird answered, and then became 
silent. 

After waiting some time, and not finding the door 
opened, the man again knocked, ‘Who's there?” 
again asked the ps urrot, 

“#Who's there?” cried the porter, outside. 
—the man with the leather. 
the door?” 

“All right,” repeated the parrot, which so enraged 
the man that he furiously rang the be 

“Go tothe gate!” shouted a new voice, which pro- 

ceeded from the gray parrot. 

“To the g: ute 1”? ‘re peated the man, seeing no gate; 
“what gate 

“Newgate! Newgate!” ag ye the gray parrot. 

The porter was enraged; but stepping across the 
street, the better to answer what he supposed to be 
the insolence of the housemaids, he saw that he had 
been twitted and teased by a couple of parrots. 


“It’s I 
Why don’t you open 








a ae 
A COSTLY VIOLIN, 

A violin, which once belonged to a German count, 
attached to the court of Charles VI., was sold at 
Dresden recently, It was purchased from a cele- 
brated maker, Stainer, on the following singular 
conditions: 

The count rs aid in cash sixty-six golden caroluses, 
undertaking to supply him as long as he lived with 
a good dinner every day, one hundred florins in spe- 

cle every mouth, a new suit of clothes with gold 
frogs every year, as well as two casks of beer, lodg- 
ing, firing and lighting; and further, if he should | 


but | 
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MAY 4, 1876, 








| marry, as many hares as he might want, with two 
baskets of fruit annually for himself, and as many 
more for his old nurse. As Stainer lived sixteen 
years afterward, the violin must have cost the count 
twenty thousand florins in cash. The instrument, 
which was last in the hands of an Austrian noble- 
man, Was sold to a Russian for two thousand five 
hundred thalers,—about two thousand dollars. 


— = 


JUDGING BY APPEARANCES. 





The Danbury News, in the following incident, il- | 
| lustrates the proverb that “Appearances are decep- | 


tive:” 


A slim gentleman, of rather seedy appearance, 
with a bag in his hand, called at a bank on Satur- | 
day, and asked to see the cashier. The boy took a | 
good look at the party, whom he saw to be a travel- 
ling agent of some kind, and then went into the back 
room With information, He returned and said that 
the cashier was very busy just now. The stranger | 
set his bag down, and leaning against the wall pre- | 

mired to wait. 


comes out here,” 

“That's so!” 
wink. 

But the man waited. Years of experience, per- 
haps, had taught him the wonderful sublimity of 
waiting. 
seeing the bore still there, he precipitately retreat- 
ed. Shortly after, he fled over to the other bank to | 
tell the cashier of the way he had outwitted the | 
book agent. He had been there but a moment or 
two when the slim man appeared and asked for the 
eashier. The official of that bank was obliged to ad- 
mit his presence. 

“IT want to make a deposit of $5,000,” said the slim 
man. “I was going to take it to the other bs wk, but 
I got tired wi: uiting for the cashier to come in.” 

The cashier for whom he had waited shot back to 
his own institution, and seemed very thoughtful the 
rest of the morning. 


a 
HIS TWO LAST REQUESTS, 

The wit of an Irishman seldom leaves him, even 
under the gallows, Our readers may remember the 
poor fellow permitted to choose what kind of tree 
he would be hung on, who at once selected a sapling | ~ 
not big enough to hold him, and proposed to wait 
tall it grew. The following example of extreme Hi- 
bernianism is even more grotesque: 


whispered the boy to the teller. 
replied the teller, with a jocular 


At a late assize in Ireland, two men were con- 
demned to be hanged. On receiving their sentence 
one of them addressed the Judge, and said he had 
two favors to ask him. 

“What are they?” inquire d his lordship. 

“Plase your boner,” said Pat, “will you let me 
hang this man before Tam hange <l myself?” 

“What is the other request?”’ said “the Judge. 

“Why, plase yer honor, will you let me wife hang 
me? For she will do it more tenderly than the 
hangman; and then what she will receive for the 
job will help the poor crater to pay her rint.”’ 


_—— 
A SPELLING-LESSON, 


Menageries where sleuth hounds caracole, 
Where jaguar phalanx and phlegmatic gnu 

Fright ptarmig: un and kestrels cheek by jowl 
With peewit and precocious cockatoo: 


yaunt seneschals, in crochety cockades, 

With seine nets trawl for porpoise in lagoons; 
While scullions guage erratic escapades 

Of madrepores in water-logged galleons ; 
Flamboyant triphtychs _— <d with gherkins green 

In reckless fracas with coquettish bream. 
Ecstatic gargoyles, with grotesque chagrin, 

Garnish the gruesome nightmare of my dream. 

Punch. 
“ ~ = 


A FEATHERED PASSENGER. 


Frederick T. Herbert, an officer of the steamship 
Illinois, writes to his father, Capt. Thomas Herbert, 
of Lynn, from Liverpool, that on the late trip of 
that steamer from Philade iphia,a a Jersey hawk came 
on board at the mouth of the river, and then fol- 
lowed the vessel all the way to Liverpool, resting 
upon the yards only oce asionally, and defying all 
attempts to capture, until within three days of port, 
when it was captured by a sailor. It was very large 
and fierce. 
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TuE Wolfboro’ News says there is one man in 
Tuftonboro who strives to carry out one injunction 
in literal sense,—being merciful to his beasts. He 
has been observed, when going to mill and coming 
toa hill, to get out of his wagon, take his grist upon 
his shoulder, and push the wagon behind, 


That was doing better than the considerate man 
who rode his horse, and carried the meal bag on his 
own back. 

s inn 


English language which 
Unquestionably. 


Is there a word in the 
contains all the vowels? 


“CENTENNIADELPHIA” is the latest name for the 
Quaker city. 

WHaAr agreeable word, representing literary occu- 
pation, may be made by transposing the letters of 
the words “House Rats?” 


A PHYSICIAN boasted at dinner that he cured his 
| own hams, when one of his guests remarked, ‘*Doc- 
tor, I'd sooner be your ham than your npenel 


“Don't shiver for last year’s snow,’ a saying of 
Archbishop Whately’s, is peculiarly applicable to 
those who make themselves miserable over troubles 
that are past, 


AT San Jose, Cal., a few days ago, twelve acorns, 
retaining their original forms, and some of them 
having cups, were found in the heart of a redwood 
tree ten feet in diameter. They are supposed to 
have been placed in the tree by birds centuries ago. 


“What do I think o’ Lunnon, ask ye?” said 
old John Wilson, a Stirling worthy, on being asked 
his opinion of the great me tropolis, “what do I think 
ot? It's just a lump o’ gude grund spoilt wi’ stane 
an’ lime.” 





A COUNTRY woman said to her son, on his leaving 
| for a situation in Edinburgh, “Noo, jaddie, as soon 
as you get there, be sure and send me a letter.” “ 


No sooner had he arrived than he says toehis mas- 


ter 
| to ye?” 
| ter. 
| 


to send her ane as stine as I got to Embro’.”’ 


“He'll havea good time if he waits till Mr. C. | 


Ounce the cashier appeared in the door, but | 


“Hae ye got an auld letter that is o’ nae mair use 
“What are you going to do with it?” asks his mas- 


“Dm gatin to send it tae my mither, wha tell’ t me 


| PIMPLES, ERUPTIONS, ROUGH SKIN. 
The system being put under the influence of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery for a few weeks, the skin be- 
comes smooth, clear, soft and velvety, and being illumi- 
nated with the glow of perfect health from within, true 
beauty stands forth in all its glory. The effects of all 
medicines which operate upon the system through the 
| medium of the blood are necessarily somewhat slow, no 
| matter how good the remedy employed. While one to 
| three bottles clear the skin of pimples, blotches, eruptions, 
yellow spots, comedones, or “grubs,” a dozen may possi- 
bly be required to cure some cases where the system is 
| rotten with scrofulous or virulent blood poisons. The cure 
of all these diseases, however, from the common pimple 
to the worst scrofula is, with the use of this most potent 
agent, only a matter of time. 


To HovseKkeerers.-—The attention of heads of families 
is invited to the superior quality of BuRNET?’s FLavor- 
|inG Extracts. They are highly concentrated, have all 
the freshness and delicacy of the fruits from which they 
are prepared, and are less inci e. Com. 


| 

| 

| 

‘| A Covcn, Corp, or Sore Tnnoat, vequiees immedi- 
| ate attention, as neglect oftentimes results in some incur- | 
able Lung Disease. “‘Brown’s Bronchial Troch.s” 
almost invariably give relief. 


will 


Corticelli Sewings and Twist 


Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use, Com. 








GEFFY NEWS, a Paper devoted to Card- -printing, | 
eic. send stunp, B. Ek. Strong & Co., Gerry, N.Y. | 


|; ie FOR THE BOYS. 4 Curious Mechanical puz- 
zles by mailior $100. C.A. War ek, Bristol, Ct. 


$5 to $20 per day ‘at home. “Samples worth $1, 








free, 
CLARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL 


is the best to mark ¢ lothing. Agents’ spat peaker ogg 35e. 
CLARK IND. PENCIL Co’s Box |41, Northampton, Mass. 


EVERY BOY AND GIR Club should send 


their address to F. W. McCLeave, Boston. 18—4t 


CENTENNI AL BOOK Or REFERENCE. | 
Sent post-paid ror 50cents. Agents wanted 
Address BENJ. F. LE Wis, P. O. Box 2505, Phila. » Pa. 
\O DEAF _MUTES. A conv of Whipple’s 
Home School Journal, FREE, Z.C. yee 
PLE, Mystic River, Ct S—25t 


STAMPS, DECALCOMANIE, 

200 nice Decalcoma le, 25 c. 

list. A. W. Locke, 75 East Madison St., ence 
i—4 
















LL WHO SUFFER from 1 Dropsy and Kidney 
great Kidney 
by our best Phy sicians in their ir pract 


RE YOU AWAKE? Your n: 
on 50 Scotch Granite Visiting Cards for 25 cts. 








Watered Silk, Geo. A. Battles, box 90, Westminster, 
t [:! ! HA! HA! 

on, 12 tor 25cts. The biggest thing out; 
Send age, height, color of hair and eyes. 
ALLING & Co., Durham, Conn. 


Gass SCROLL CARDS! | 





17—2t 


gold on 12 Glass Cards for only 30 cts 
Agents wanted! 
cts. _U. S. Carp Co., Warsaw, N. Y. 


Card eases, 15 cts. 


50F ah for 25 cts. 
Cards, Marble, 


Snowflake, Damask, etc. 
7 "a aaa 


A gents wante 


‘l. 
» FULLER & co., Broe| kton, Mass, 


“Tue VERY large sale of the Eureka 5 — 
Machine Twist is not a matter of sur-_& = 
prise, for it proves exactly as represented 


every time. Itis reliable in every respect, 
length, strength and quality guaranteed. 





;" We will send either of the following: “OR 
4 
I OL 300 Decalcomanie Pictures; oF 
~ 2 Sheets Scrap Book Pie tures; Alls 
awe 20 Gem Chromos; " 
3c card Chromos, 37 x7 FOR 


CTS 1 Doz. Faber’s Le a Pencils, 
Ss. J.W. Sandie Co., Medford, Mass. 
H 

PHYSICIAN, FAR 

LE-KEEPE 


TED i" for DR. C 
RIER, BE 


FAMILY 
SECOND RECEIPT BOOK. 
BOOK by Dr. 
to be such is a frand. 


$1. 





protects clothing 
ommended by ph ans. 4 sizes 

cts., mailed by E UREKA DIAPER co., 
Broadw: iy, New York 





9—6teow _ 
— legant Tiluminated — Ca 
blank to print or write your name. . 
thing out, and all the rage. 75c. per 100 by mail. 
in not less than 100° gd — extra. 
and 3c. stamp. : 
_18s-4t JEWETE t Ak :D CO., New HAVEN, Conn. _ 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


Samples sent for 1l0c. 





=} 





lumbian. 
press, 4\6, ALEK 
$60. 


PR NTING OFFICE 
com PLETE F 


IK B5. 


ELL, Type Founders, sy Brattle St., 
Loston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 51—! 





Sold by dealers in medicines. 


Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


that ever got up a} 


100 Stamps, 15e., 
Send stamp for priee- 


y 
Disease can be cured by using Hunt’s Remepy, the 
Medicine, purely vegetable, and —° daily 


me neatly p pr inted 
Send 
3-ct. stamp for samples of all my Cards, mateding the 

lass, 
Visiting Cards, with your picture 
entirely new. 
No samples free. 


“Something new! 
W Your name neatly printed in a beautiful scroll in 


Samples of 8 different. kinds of Cards, 3 
5t 


NELY-PRINTED Visiting Cards sent, post- 
Send stamp for samples of Glass 
We have over 


ASE’S 


“R, AND 
This is the only NEW 
A. W. CHASE, and any other purporting 
Agents more than double their 


money. Sample Copies, Two Dollars. Address CHASE 
PUBL iSHING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, Sole 
Publishers, 6—13t_ 


SEA AMLESS AND “WATE RPROOF, 
ains linen diaper, is ree- 
Samonle, 75 
266 


Moss Rose Buds, Autumn Leaves and other styler, “with 
They are the latest 
Printed 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
It will —— pS ork borage 50 


Stamp 
for catalogue to C x te Is & MIICII- 








VISITING CARDS, 


30 varieties, with one name, 28 cts. Repp, 
Damask, Snowflake, laid, Mottled, Tinte “dl, 


Bristol, 7 
ITT & co., 36 1 Bromfield St., Boston, 


W. H. WA 
and Morphine habit ‘absolutely and 
speedily cured. Dainless; no publicity, 
Send stamp tor particulars. recy 


urls 
OPIUM ton, 187 Washington St., Chicago, nth 


PALESCENT VISITING CARDS.—Entirely 


6 
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new! Pronounced by all, ‘Perfect beauties.” 15 for 
30 cts.; 25 for 45 cis. 1 doz. Voight’ 's “*Ne plus ultra, ah 
name, 55 cents. 1 doz. Prang’s large chromos, 60 cts. 
doz. Perfection, 55cts. 15Glass Scroll, 40 cts. 25 Damask, 
20cts. On all of the above, names are artistically printed 
with new and the latest styles ot “ype Our workmanship 
is unexcelled. Largest ariety in C. Agent’s commis- 
sion, 30 to 100 per cent. Outfits, Zand 50 cts. Illustrated 
Catalogue anc caniples of 20 beautiful styles, 10 cts. 
| Mi—4t GRAVES, Warsaw, N. Y. 
neatly printed on 40 fine Br “istol 
Cards (7 tints) for 10 ets. and 3- 
ct. stamp; on 50 Assorted Cards 
(notwoalike) 30¢. 20 Acquaintance Cards, 12 styles, 10 ¢, 
Agents’ outfit, 15 cts. CLINTON Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 
| WME GREAT NMAKD TIMES PAPEL Sie 
| Subscribe for the 
| ON 
CRICKET six HEARTH, 
A mammoth 16-page paper (size Harper’s Weekly), es 
taining splendid continued and short stories, sketches, 
| poems, elc., ete. Only $1 a year, with elegant premium 
portiolio, “Gems of American Art,” by Aldine Co., or 75 
ot without premirm. On _trial three months for on 15 
j cts. Write at once to F. M. LUPTON 
| Row, New York, 
25 Leap Yeur Cards in 
for 25c.__Fun for the la- 
sho 43 Visiting Cardsin 
35c. or 50 waar 
ar fe - bene to! nts for stamp. Outfl 
| FRENCH & ROUN VY, Broc ‘ton Mass, 
res Blue, Green, Purple, White and 
Jan er. Clear and Transpa arent. Your 
name a in GoLp onl 
2 doz. 25c. 
ance and Leap Y m, pod 4 styles for 15 cts., : 
1 Card Case le. 1 Canvassing Book lic. Agent's Outfit 5c. 
Send 5 cents (not postal card nor stamp) for samples. AGENTS 
WanteEp! Address, JOHN L. Dre} HUFF, Woburn, Mass. 
Fancy Cards,7 styles, with name, 10 cts.; or 25 
Snowflake Cards, with name, 20 cts.; or 20 Ac- 
quaintance C ards, 4 styles, no name, id ets. Out- 
| fit 25 styles, l0cts. 20 Bk unk Scroll C ards, l0cts. Address 
he 1. Hustep, Nassau, Renns. c Duy ee Te 
MICROSCOPE “from 50 c. to "$500, for ‘Scientific In- In- 
vestigation and the Amusement of 
the family circle. MAGNIFYING GLASSES for botanical re- 
search, SvY GLASSES, LENSES, etc. 56-page illustrated price 
list free. ALLISTER, Marf'g Opt. rip Nassau St., N. Y, 
—— Printing Presses. 
Just ovt. 4s8izes. Send stamp for catalogue 
toJ. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 51 
“ ” 
EXCELSlon D Y Lowest Priced and BEST, ' 
o Your Own Printing! 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 
Larger sizes for larger work, 
~ Business Men do their printing and advertis 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
: Boy in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
ting gueve great fun aud ma ‘¢ money fast at 
Sprinting. Send two stamps for full cata- 
Pp Sime Y! type, etc.,to the Manufacturers, 
esse EY & O0., Meriden, Conn, 
This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
experienc ~ containing descriptions and rules Tor the 
SENT treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Dyspepsi Rheumatism, Fevers Skin_ Dis- 
eases, eic., ete., will be sent by mail free of 
charge to anv one send- ing their address to 
Drs. S. 8. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
: -‘Lhe standard receipts in this TO ALL 
book are worth hundreds of dollars to any 
person with a fz amily. 18—52t 
09 YO Male or Female. “Send your ai address and get 
something that will bring you in honorably 
WANT over $1500 ponte sure, 
MONEY INVENTORS’ UNION, 
6—26t Vi Greenw ich Street, New York. 
A MONTH. -Age nis wanted every where. 
Business honorable and first-class. T’ar 
ticulars sent free, address 
J. WORTIL & CO., St. Lonis, Mo. 





ne Ro Acme of Bean- 
NATURE'S. FACE POWDER ; T. Pasown & C0. ~ 
504 Ww ashington St., Boston, Mass. Established 1831. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; wat- 
ranted gennine twist barrels, and a good shooter, orn 








sale; with Flask, Pouch anda Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to oe before paying 
pola Send stamp for cirerlar to P. POWELL & S03, 
Gin Dealers, 238 Main St.. Cine innati, O. 38—26t 
“I HAVE BUT ONE RE 'GRET, 

and that is I did not get it before.”— V de 


gercheoer. The Centennial Printing 
»ress, ®2 00. Comnlete Printing Oftiice, 
$5 00. ‘Send for new Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Young America Presses, Type, &c. 
Price 10 cts. Cireulars free, 

D. W. WATSON, 73 C ornhill, Boston. 


\( 








Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples, with your name beat- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 different designs for printing 
sent with each new order, W. C. CANNON, 

Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 20-ly_ 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
Favorite Self- luker, $16 











DECALCOM 


hy a” 
Y O for children. 
25 cents. 
try, Comics, Indians, Chinamen, Bouquets, Landse apes, 
Animals’ Heads, and 20 entirely new designs. 
W. H. WAITT & co., 36 Bromfield St., 


Boston. 


carries everything before it. 


world. Don’t be idle aday. Particulars free. 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost per mail at your door. 
sortment of Roses, six for 1, thirteen for 
Send for ion ee ge Catalogue, a grant gratis. 
OPES, BRO. MAS 
Cherry H Hin’ Nurseries, 





opes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder. Pencil. patent Yard M 
tre, and a piece of Jewelry. 
postpaid, 25¢e. Cirenlar free 4 

42—52 BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 





300 — postpaid—for 
Birds, Butterflies, Poul- 


WORK | AND MONEY Our new method of intro- 

e ducing the Home Guest 
Our premiums beat the 
Samole of 
paper, Superbly illustrated, with choice souvenir, 10 cts. 
a LATHAM & Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Splendid as- 


West Chester, 1 Pa. 
Agents for the best selling Pri ize 
Package in the world. It con- 
® tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 
feas- 
Single package, with prize, | f 






Presses from $3 10 B12 
complete $5. 1000 sol * send 
10¢. tor omens book of Presse 
Type, Cuts, &e. paces, nicely 
bound and beautifully lustra- 
we with instruction 

w book —icmed Mar. Is 


«& 
299 Wachington St.. Bosten 


‘Paper and list of | all styles 
) With order. G. B. Ullman, Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


BEA) UTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


|ROSES 


25 ~ Address Cards for I5ets, 


Strong Pot Roses, suitable for immediate rie a 
sent ately by bh vil, postpaid. Five splendid vs oy 
labelled. x - 2 do. &2 00, 19 do. #3.0 = 
oO. 00, 30 a ~ For 10 cents each, addi 
tional, one Magnificent Premium Rose "0 70 
dollar's worth ordered. Send for our new GU! finest 
ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 300 Bnet 
sorts. Weare the /argest Rose-Crowers in Amerie ise 
allow purchasers to make (herr — golectints NGEE ‘ 


action guaranteed. Addres iE nextel 
CONARD CO., Rose GROWERS, West Grove, Che 
Co., Pa. Be wiv 
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